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Influenza, we are told, up to January 1, 1919, had already killed as many young and vigorous per- 
sons in the world generally as were killed by bullets and disease in four and a half years of the war. 


The mortality of the Company up to the outbreak of influenza promised to be, in 1918, about 61% of 
the mortality provided for in the premiums; it was actually 99 7 of the expected. If this epidemic persists 
during 1919 dividends may be reduced in 1920. They remain substantially unchanged in 1919. But 
neither war nor influenza can make any material difference to members of this Company, because as 
against such startling incidents this Company long since made abundant provision. 


From this there are two fair deductions: 


First—INSURE—there are just as many and just as sound reasons for insuring your life during days of 
peace as there are for insuring during times of war. 


Second—insure in companies that have aimed above all things to achieve safety. In these days SAFETY 
sounds better than CHEAPNESS. 


The New Business of the year, chiefly from the United States and Canada, was over........ $340,000,000 


the largest year’s business in the Company’s history. 


The Company bought so many Liberty Bonds during the year that it was obliged to borrow 
from the New York banks. The statement shows, on that account, Bills Payable for 


OE foie ee vad: Gees eeu.s Weel ae 22,800,000 
On December 31, 1918, the Company owned at par in Liberty Bonds.............:...... 70,000,000 
And in the Bonds of Allied Countries issued to finance the war......................4.. 30,000,000 
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INCOME DISBURSEMENTS 
For Insurance and Annuities................... $110,138,795 Ch Prpssey COMEPOCIS ow. oie ee ee wene at ~.. $98,563,728 
ee ee ee ee re ee 41,500,877 MORMON GRE TOMES oo nooo 5 oie iied ice vebemec ees 22,816,479 
MEIER, 82 oes so Se ass Siate.cp-0 al haunt 24,000,000 MUN NEE pote os kis chee ise Se ween eGa Cae 1,320,000 
SNe Te EY et ees 3,246,707 Added to Ledger Assets....................... 56,186,172 
I ite eels cereals atesiasais aise iano oR i $178,886,379 MI Roca te accessors aks Rial a giCias Ta Abaya son tegiets $178,886,379 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
MR gnc ee ee te ee $13,449,600 RN NUON aon 52a. asa ian so 5s ia: de avasieiw'n 019 0s9w 108 $786,267,002 
Loans—on Mortgage, Policies and Collateral.... 321,887,157 ae oe etaga paneeen ieee ers as pac 
ommissions, Salaries, etc.............:.s0056. 876, 
MN NOTING oko ni) c1 2 ie ancsccitag ssa lala acai ha wae 609,717,289 Meine MINI cao cos <n ccececsscessonsan. 22,863,879 
NN oon ok he wa Vaiss aoe CR eee 50,033,239 Reserves for Dividends, etc............. eee ie 177,564,625 
EEE ESD Se Otte oP NR Ser sn aN, # $995,087,285 BSE tian oe Oe yA arUn eee ra. $995,087,285 








Policies in force Jan. 1,1919 .... . . 1,360,433 
Insurance in force Jan. 1,1919 . . . $2,838,829,802 
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A Message to Sleeping Investors 


HE New Year will see the beginning 

of “the long Peace.” In the revamp- 

ing of industry and finance from a 
war to a peace basis, profit-making oppor- 
tunities, such as have not been seen in the 
security markets since the beginning of the 
great conflict, will be open to the alert in- 
vestor. Likewise, the readjustment may 
bring serious losses to many of those who 
do not exercise forward-looking vigilance. 


Eternal -vigilance is the price of invest- 
ment safety. 


In the wake of the Government’s coun- 
try-wide bond selling campaigns there 
will spring up hosts of crooks and swin- 
dlers who will seek to exploit the uniniti- 
ated, the newcomers to the ranks of the 
nation’s investment army. Shrewd schem- 
ers, glib talkers, stirring writers will seek 
by their convincing arguments to separate 
investors from their newly-gained savings. 
Will they get yours? 


It is old advice, but how many have 
heeded it!—“Investigate before you in- 
vest.” 


Don’t risk on a moment’s impulse what 
it has cost you years of hard work and 
frugality to laboriously accumulate. 


In the whirl of events today the in- 


vestor, and especially the small investor, 
feels the need*of guidance by those who 
can take a broad view of present and past 
events, who can see the influence of world 
developments upon securities, and who 
can look into the future with a high de- 
gree of foresight and judgment. - And this 
is what Forbes Investors’ Service offers. 


Let us tell you more specifically just 
what this Service can do for you: 


If you have investments of long stand- 
ing, you realize that you need to get them 
out and look them over periodically—to 
analyze their present worth and future 


prospects. No securities, aside from Lib- 
erty Bonds, can be left sleeping. Espe- 
cially at this time, when influences govern- 
ing security values are so uncertain, do 
old investments need to be dusted off and a 
re-examination made of their suitability 
for further holding. 

With the manifold facilities and wide 
practical experience of our staff we are 
able to make a thoroughgoing and ,accu- 
rate analysis of security values, taking up 
the condition of the corporation, its pros- 
pects, its management, and the proba- 
bilities of the future. This we set before 
you clearly and in detail, adding to it a 
definite recommendation, based on the 
exhibited facts, as to holding or selling 
the securities. 

Or, if you are considering a new in- 
vestment and have in mind some specific 
securities, we can render you a similar 
service, above all, keeping your dollars 
safe from the grasp of the “get-rich-quick” 
gentry. 

Our research goes beyond the surface 
indications of book values, business state- 
ments and speculative currents of the 
market. It digs down into the real funda- 
mentals, and, backed by our keen knowl- 
edge of the relative importance of these 
data, gives you what you most need to 
know as to safety, income and price in 
order to make intelligent purchases. And 
here again we supplement the facts with 
a broad-visioned opinion. 

We do not claim infallibility of judg- 
ment, but we do know the good from the 
bad, and our advice is based on facts which 
to the best of our knowledge and belief 
express the true situation. 

And finally, if you are one of the large 
number who at this time are considering 
an investment for the first time—who have 
accumulated a surplus and wish to make 
it work most efficiently—we have a com- 


prehensive and satisfactory service for 
you. 

From our constant study of individual 
investments, not alone of the securities 
themselves, but of their adaptability to 
the individual’s needs, we have gathered 
a wealth of information upon which we 
can draw in making up and recommending 
a sound list of securities yielding a satis- 
factory income and suited to your purse, 
interests and desires. 


It is essential that we give only the 
best and most mature advice possible and 
that no recommendations be made without © 
the most thorough investigation. Off- 
hand, superficial advice is apt to prove 
costly to those who receive it and act 
upon it. The only way we can do justice 
to ourselves and to our clients is to make 
a charge for this service. Advice that is 
worth having is worth paying for—“some- 
thing for nothing” doesn’t usually work 
out satisfactorily. 


Here is a schedule of the charges for 
Forbes Investors’ Service: 


Summary and opinion on one stock. .$2.00 
Summary and opinion on three stocks 5.00 
Statement showing how to invest any 
sum, with selection and description 
of stocks or bonds considered most 
suitable ... . 
Complete analysis and report on in- 
vestment and speculative position 
of any security 
(Estimate furnished upon request) 


We offer an equal service to all clients, 
whether their investments be large or 
small, whether old friends or newcomers. 


Investors’ Service 
FORBES MAGAZINE 


299 Broadway, New York 
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“With all thy getting, get Understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





February 22, 1919 
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I hear from many sources that not half Washington’s 
war-preparation story has yet been told and that lively 
revelations are in store. Some of the stories told by, 
responsible men are almost past belief. They hint at 
incredible bungling, the crassest of 
ignorance on the part of Washington au- 


LID-LIF TING ie ve a z 
PROMISED thorities, officials and officers. No crook- 
AT edness, let it be said at once and very 
WASHINGTON 


clearly, is alleged. The stories all have 

to do with amazing incompetence and 
dodging of making decisions. Revelations regarding 
chemicals and explosives will be such, one man who 
ought to know remarked, that “those responsible will 
all be blown out of office.” Although hostilities have 
ceased, silence is still enjoined upon all those who could 
tell of inside mismanagement. Stalwart American citi- 
zens, however, will not permit themselves to be forever 
muzzled by Secretary Baker or anyone else. It certainly 
looks as if the next presidential campaign will be far 
from tame. 

* * * 


All success represents education of one kind or another. 
* * * 


If your heart’s in money you haven't much of a place in the 
hearts of others. Don’t fool yourself that you have. 
* * * 


Read the signed statements this magazine has received 
from the heads of the largest industrial companies in 
the country. These statements—printed ‘elsewher® in 
this issue—bring out that, almost without exception, 
leading employers are taking back every 
employee who went into the army or 


EMPLOYERS : i : oe a 
TAKING THEIR "2VY- A few corporations qualify thei1 
MEN BACK promise by such phrases as “as far as 


practical.” The majority, however, de- 

clare emphatically that not one man will 
face a closed door but will receive a cordial welcome and 
a job at least as good as the one he vacated. These clear- 
cut statements from heads of concerns employing hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers are peculiarly timely and 
valuable, since they will quiet certain disturbing 
rumors which have been going the rounds. These 
rumors, started and propagated by the Bolshevistic ele- 
ment which are now secretly and assiduously multiply- 
ing their efforts, seek to create a widespread impression 


that the average American employer is utterly callous 
towards returning employees and that our soldiers can 
hope for nothing which they do not gouge out of em- 
ployers and the public by arbitrary, lawless, even anar- 
chistic methods. 

Should the remainder of the winter be mild, the 
prospects are that the whole labor situatign may be 
taken care of without the outbreak of any general dis- 
turbances of a revolutionary flavor. Any such goal, 
however, can be reached oniy if employers, Govern- 
mental agencies, commercial organizations, community 
committees and the like all co-operate earnestly and un- 
selfishly to find jobs for hungry men. It is all very well 
for Secretary Baker to declare oracularly, “Every sol- 
dier who put on the uniform of the United States, who 
fought or trained to fight, will have a job if he wants 
one.” Words without deeds mean little. Unfortunately, 
the Government has not done all that it could have done 
and ought to have done to provide the jobs the Secre- 
tary talks about so airily. Secretary Lane’s common- 
sense plan to prepare farms for ex-soldiers still hangs 
fire; no huge Federal improvement schemes or road 
building plans have been put into operation so far; nor 
have the military authorities always given due heed, in 
carrying out demobilization, to the question whether 
men had work waiting for them or not. The problem 
is momentous enough, delicate enough, and difficult 
enough to warrant the self-sacrificing efforts of every 
interest composing our nation. 

* * * 
“There is a shortage of 3,200,000 laborers,” declares Sec- 
rectary of Labor William B. Wilson. Yet a bill has been 
introduced in Congress, with the backing of organized 
labor, that immigration from Europe be prohibited for 
four years. Surely the present is not an opportune mo- 
ment to legislate upon immigration, 
since no human being can foretell 


PERIL IN ; 
STOPPAGE OF whether the flow of labor will be greater 
IMMIGRATION from the United St 

JUST NOW States to Europe than 


from Europe to the United States. The 
whole subject is today involved in un- 
certainty. We know that thousands of laborers here are 
anxious to return to their native lands immediately 
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when facilities are provided. This exodus may con- 
ceivably reach alarming proportions. We have no guar- 
antee that any labor scarcity thus brought about would 
be remedied by new arrivals even were the proposed “No 
admittance” sign not to be displayed on the Statue of 
Liberty. Why not wait until the outlook clarifies? 
Why take so doubtful a leap in the dark? 

Labor leaders are obsessed with the idea that the 
fewer immigrants the better off they themselves will 
be. This is unsound reasoning. Unless there is an 
ample supply of unskilled labor, the economic structure 
obviously cannot support a full quota of highly paid 
skilled labor any more than a factory can turn out large 
quantities of finished products unless it is supplied with 
a corresponding amount of raw material. The average 
plant cannot be run without a proportion of unskilled 
workmen. Every worker cannot be in the topmost class. 
From selfish motives, if from no others, labor leaders 
should study this whole subject with extreme care be- 
fore trying to force the Government into taking action 
which may prove hurtful to all. 

There are also grave international considerations to 
be taken into account at this juncture before we reverse 
the principle upon which this republic was founded and 
has been maintained for generation after generation. 
No, the hanging of the VERBOTEN sign on the Goddess 
of Liberty would not be a happy way of celebrating the 
birth of President Wilson’s League of Nations. 

* * * 


McAdoo wouldn’t undertake to run the railroads until he was 
given power to name rates. Now the railroad executives don’t want 
the roads back “until they are assured of some say over rates—or 
assured of a moderate return on the investment. That seems fair. 


* * * 
The eigh®hour-day self-made millionaire has yet to be born. 
*x * > 


Demobilization, if not handled skilfully, threatens to mean 
demoralization. 
* * * 


Booze is the cause of more crime, more disease, more 
poverty, more misery than everything else combined. 
How often wrongdoing springs from the befuddlement 
produced in men’s brains and women’s brains by drink, 
no one can tell with exactitude, but all 
of us who know something of the world, 


PROHIBITION : 
LIKELY TO the flesh and the devil know that every 
PROVE A f 

BLESSING orm of evil very, very frequently is the 


product of alcohol. True, we cannot 
hope to bring the millennium by law. No 
doubt quite a number of drinkers will take to 
drugs or other forms of dissipation; yet because 
some individuals persist in thieving that is no reason 
why there should be no law against stealing. The sav- 
ing of $2,000,000,000 a year through the stoppage of 
the drink traffic is only one of the minor benefits which 


are likely to flow from teetotalism. There will be even” 


larger savings in expenditures for prisons atid prison 
keepers, police forces, hospitals, insane asylums, orphan- 
ages and all manner of charitable organizations. The 
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moral fruits of prohibition should far outwWeigh the 
billions of dollars saved. No one step of more impor- 
tance could be taken towards*reducing taxation and, 
ultimately, the cost of living. While those of us who 
fiud no temptation in booze might prefer that we could 
retain our freedom to indulge in a drink on occasion, yet 
if our renunciation of this freedom will do even a little 
to lighten the misery of the slums and save from wreck 
and ruin millions of our fellow men and women, then 
we ought to be not only willing but delighted to undergo 
so mild a self-sacrifice. 


* * * 
There is no cash in conceit. 
* * * 


The man who has never been “up against it” hasn’t developed 
his full manhood. 
* * * 


Promptly deport every alien guilty of inciting riot and 
rebellion against the laws of America. And let there be 
no truckling to naturalized citizens anxious to spill blood 
in attempts to force anarchistic fantasies on this coun- 
try. There is a time to be tolerant and 
a time to de firm. This is pre-eminently 
NO TRUCKLING q time to be firm with every member of 
an — the Trotzky breed. There are no Czars 
to be overthrown here. The machinery 
for adjusting grievances is available for 
all citizens on equal terms. We have here democracy, 
not autocracy. Ballots, not Bullets, are the weapons to 
be used in attaining reforms. Intoxicated by the revo- 
lutionary and anarchistic ‘events in Europe, gangs of 
I. W. W., Bolshevistic and other lawless mischief-mak- 
ers have become emboldened to start trouble at some 
points in America. Mayor Hanson of Seattle deserves 
national gratitude for the manly, effective stand he took 
in ordering the armed police to shoot the first criminal 
who attempted violence of any kind. Most of our red- 
necktie gentlemen are cowards at heart; in this case 
they consulted their own safety by remaining quiet. 
Reports that the Federal authorities are deporting alien 
revolutionists are encouraging, especially as the Gov- 
ernment in the past has been regarded as showing alto- 
gether too tender regard for disciples of Trotzky and 
others of his poisonous brand. 

Although there have been strikes and other labor 
troubles in New York, in New Jersey, on the Pacific and 
at quite a number of points in between, the labor situa- 
tion here has been mild in contrast. with conditions in 
London, in Glasgow and in Belfast. The demands, also, 
of American strikers usually have not been so ridiculous 
as those of many thousands of British workers. For 
example, after signing an agreement to work eight 
hours a day, London traction employees turned around 
and said they must have a meal hour off which must 
be paid for and which must count as part of the eight 
hours’ actual work. At other points thousands of men 
walked out on the most trivial excuses. American em- 
ployers and thé American authorities must be careful 
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to analyze the genesis, the real underlying cause of each 
dispute as it arises. Where workers are pinched to live 
on the wages they receive, then the utmost consideration 
should be exercised in treating with them,.for we all 
know that it is no easy matter for poorly paid workers 
to make ends meet these days. But where anarchists 
start to incite riot, then there should be no more compro- 
mise than was shown by Seattle’s intrepid mayor. De- 
portation, not a short term of imprisonment, is what 
these alien revolutionists most fear. 

Indications increase that the cost of living will decline. 
We have probably seen the crest of the rising-wage 
wave. From now on the trouble is likely to spring from 
efforts by employers to lower wages. That wages will 
have to be readjusted in many lines can be accepted as 
certain. However, there is at least room for hope, if not 
exactly confidence, that the amount of work done per 
worker will increase so substantially that wage scales 
may not have to be cut drastically. There is vital need 
for bringing home to workers as a whole the elementary 
truth that all prosperity, all abundance is based on pro- 
duction and that the more go@ds of all kinds our plants 
produce the larger a share, at reasonable prices, there 
will be for us all. The doctrine of wilfully restricting 
the day’s effort as a means of insuring prosperity and 
high wages is utterly false. It isa doctrine fraught with 
danger to the whole commonwealth, and no pains should 
be spared to dispel it through lucid reasoning and educa- 
tion. Abnormally high wages and a scarcity of the nec- 
essaries and the comforts of life never yet brought gen- 
eral prosperity. Prosperity consists of, not scarcity, but 
abundance, with, of course, a reasonable amount of in- 
come to enable all willing, industrious workers to pur- 
chase a fair share of the world’s goods. Happily, the 
employing classes are more disposed today than they 
have ever been before to arrange wage scales satisfac- 
tory to wage earners. 


* a os 


Have respect for others or you will not have the respect of 
others. 
* a * 


Messrs. Trotzky and Lenine conceived the thought that 
everything would be lovely if they could only kill off or 
depose every person owning any capital or managing 
any property. Well, they proceeded to try out their 

unique experiment. The results, or some 
RAILWAY- of them, are known to the world. Russia 
MEN’S PLAN _is the most chaotic, prostrated, starving 
aaauens OF country in the world today. The “plan” 

brought forward by American railway- 

men’s leaders for the running of Amer- 
ica’s railroads is worthy of Messrs. Trotzky and Lenine. 
It is proposed that the roads be taken over by money 
furnished by the people—that is, Government funds— 
and then presented to the railway employees to be run 
by them. The public would supply all the working cap- 
ital; the union leaders would supply advice. The em- 
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ployees would handle the $5,000,000,000 of annual rev- 
enue, paying first of all their own wages. If—and this 
is rather a big ifi—there were any surplus above five per 
cent. the employees would go fifty-fifty with the Gov- 
ernment. Of course, all deficits would have to be made 
up by the public—that would not be the employees’ con- 
cern. “The stock of this corporation should be held in 
trust for the benefit of the employees,” coolly declares 
their spokesman. 

Railway union leaders have got so much of their 
own way from the Government during the last two 
years that it is not altogether astonishing that their suc- 
cess in this direction has gone to their heads. Mr. Mc- 
Adoo, with 1920 looming in front of him, denied them 
nothing. After he had coddled them to the limit, he 
shrewdly stepped from under. Having got so much, is it 
wholly unnatural that these labor leaders should ask 
that the whole $20,000,000,000 worth of railroad prop- 
erty be handed over to them lock, stock and barrel “to be 
held in trust for the benefit of the employees”? Note 
that their “plan” provides for a share of profits and that, 
when there were losses, you and I would make them up. 
This is truly an idealistic plan—from the socialists’ point 
of view. When Russia tried to run plants without the 
directing aid of owners, chaos resulted and the direct- 
ing brains had to be re-engaged. In this fact there is 
food for thought for all of us. 

Whither are we drifting? 

* * * 
Expect squalls before we enter the smooth sea of prosperity. 
* * * 


Hampering hardens steel but plays havoc with putty. Which 
are you? ‘ 
*K * * s 

Some of our “successful” men lose the game of life. A 

close friend of mine has just died. He had only one 

dominating ambition, namely, to make enough money to 

enable him, some day, to retire. Money-making became 
so much of an obsession that he gave up 
almost everything worth while in life. 


LOSING : — z ‘ 
THE GAME His original financial goal was quite 
OF LIFE moderate. He passed it ten years ago 


but, of course, set another and very 

much higher figure as his retiring limit. 
I imagine that he passed that, too. But he kept working, 
working, tabooing social life, making: his family miser- 
able by his niggardliness, dodging every war-time 
charitable appeal and otherwise cutting himself off from 
the rational joys and duties of life. He fooled himsclf 
into thinking that by and by he would quit work and 
become a totally different man. He would then become 
affable and sociable, he would try to knit together the 
shattered threads of his home life, he would become as 
generous as he formerly had been miserly. I think he 
really believed that he could change his whole nature 
the moment he ceased chasing the almighty dollar. Alas, 
he was taken off while still immersed in this narrow- 







































ness and selfishness. Of course, had he lived to be a 
hundred he probably never would have brought himself 
to fulfill any of his beautiful dreamings. 

How many of us cherish similar notions? How 
many of us excuse our present shortcomings by telling 
ourselves that some distant day we will entirely change 
our spots? How many of us hug the delusion that it is 
all right to do this, that and the next churlish thing to- 
day in order that we may become beatific some far-off 
tomorrow? The sober truth is that what we are now 
we are likely to be a year from now and, if we live, ten 
years from now. Habits of a lifetime are not usually 
changed overnight. - 

Isn’t it tragic to forego all the pleasures, the privi- 
leges and the opportunities of life day after day and year 
after year in a vain, impracticable hope that we will 
make up for it all by and by? It is all very well when 
we are young to sweat and toil daily and nightly in order 
to “get on,” but it is wrong to shirk our duties-to society 
even during this period and doubly wrong to keep up our 
wholly selfish conduct after we have attained some sta- 
tion in the world. My friend’s sudden death has driven 
home to me the short-sightedness, the futility, the folly, 
the criminality of a life devoted solely to self and pelf. 
How do you feel about these things? 

~ * . 

Sweat—and smile. 


* * * 
Become self-centred and by-and-by nobody will object. 
will simply be shunned, 
* * * 


Getting on is largely a matter of getting up each time you 
are knocked down. 


You 


* * * 
Suppose any foreign power were to tell us that we must 
not do this or that we must do that in regulating our 
domestic affairs, what would we say? Wouldn’t we tell 
them very emphatically that we are running this coun- 
try, not they? During the war all sorts 
of abnormal conditions have had to be 


MISCHIEVOUS : 

MISSTATE- handled, and the readjustment to normal 
MENTS IN : . 

THE SENATE will also entail many unusual steps. 


Great Britain some time ago let down 

the bars against the importation, tem- 
porarily, of certain classes of merchandise, but an- 
nounced that later on the question of the licensing of 
these imports would have to be taken up. The British 
Government recently concluded that, in order to avoid 
industrial and commercial chaos at home, it would have 
to regulate very strictly, if not totally stop, the importa- 
tion temporarily of certain goods from any and every 
foreign country. Confronted by similar domestic con- 
ditions, the United States Government would not hesit- 
ate to do the same without consulting any outsiders. 
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Yet some of our Senators are talking as if Britain 
was challenging America to mortal combat. One mis- 
guided politician went the lengthof warning Britain not 
to revive “the spirit of 1812.” Such talk is fraught with 
dynamite. American Senators cannot presume to lay 
down the law to the British Government as to what it 
shall import and shall not import. If our Senators had 
the right to do that, we would have to submit all our 
tariff legislation to the British Parliament for its O. K. 
The United States is receiving from Britain no different 
treatment from any other foreign nation. It is, of 
course, extremely regrettable that our manufacturers 
and exporters cannot immediately rush into Britain all 
the goods they want to sell. But if Britain knows she 
cannot use the materials or cannot pay for them, then 
we must abide by her decision. It is merely a temporary 
step to overcome a temporary situation. It would be 
amusing, if it were not dangerous, for American high 
tariff advocates to berate free trade Britain for daring 
to fay a restrictive hand upon imports. 


* > * 


The fun ts in the struggle, not the reward. 
* * * 
Those who fought for civilization should not have to fight for 
jobs. 
* *x * 


“It’s comin’ yet for a’ that, when man to man the world 
o’er shall brothers be for a’ that,” sang Burns a century 
and more ago. Did he, with the prophetic vision of the 
past, foresee the League of Nations? Whatever changes 
may be found necessary in the first draft 
presented at Paris, it marks a milestone 
in human progress and human brother- 
hood. It will rank with the greatest 
documents of all time. That it has the 
unanimous endorsement of the represen- 
tatives of all the fourteen nations participating in the 
Peace Conference is a happy augury for its final adop- 
tion as the future chart for the guidance of nations in 
their dealings one with another. Bold, indeed, will be 
the statesman or parliament that shall dare vote to undo 
the work done by President Wilson, David Lloyd | 
George, Premier Clemenceau and the other heads of 
nations on behalf of the future peace of the world. 
Amend, if necessary; yes. Abrogate, no! 

The extraordinary influence which has been attained 
by our President is flattering to him and to us. Its roots 
really lie in our unmatched power as a nation, our un- 
approached wealth, our unparalleled resources and our 
new command of the most potent purse strings in the 
whole world. It is to be hoped that our sense of vanity 
will not outrun our sense of responsibility to mankind. 


THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 
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Taking Back Every Soldier 


Presidents of Largest Corporations Tell, in Statements to Forbes, How They Are 
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Taking Care of Returning Employees 


f ; OW are American employers treating their men who are return- 
ing from the war? 
heads of our largest corporations by Forbes Magazine. Almost 


That question is being laid before the 


without exception the replies thus far received state, without any 
quibble, that each and every man is promptly given a position. Some 
presidents have instructed their subordinates to place every man on 
the payroll immediately—and then look around for suitable work for 
him. If it were feasible for smaller concerns to do as much as the 
larger companies announce they are doing and are prepared to do, the 
threatened glut of the labor market probably would not reach alarming 
proportions. Responsible heads of industry recognize that the nation 


is entering a testing period, and that on the handling, or mishandling, 
of the unemployment problem during the next few months, very 
weighty considerations depend. Unfortunately, the Government has 
not co-operated to the fullest extent, either in regulating demobiliza- 
tion (as is done in Britain and France) or in formulating and in- 
augurating any comprehensive program of public works to absorb 
surplus labor. To avert all danger of a crisis, it is urged that Wash- 
ington should speedily adopt a clear-cut plan, and also that there should 
be greater co-operation in the matter of conducting demobilization. 

The following statements will relieve whatever misapprehensions 
have existed concerning the attitude of important employers towards 
men released from patriotic service. . 





Bethlehem Re-engages 


By EUGENE G. GRACE 
President, Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Your letter suggests an important subject, 
and one on which I have no hesitancy in giv- 
ing you my personal views, as well as repre- 
senting the official action by the Bethlehem 
interests. > 

The whole subject can be covered briefly 
by my saying that some time ago we issued 
instructions to all of our departments that 
every man who had left our employ to go into 
the service should be re-employed on his re- 
turn. I might write you at length setting forth 
my personal views why such action should be 
general, but it occurs to me that this action 
on our part says everything. 


What Gary Says 


By E. H. GARY 
Chairman, U. S. Steel Corporation 


To the extent that it is praeticable the United 
States Steel Corporation and its subsidiaries 
are providing places for their former em- 
ployees upon their return from military service. 


EDM Gang 


Sears-Roebuck’s Plan 
By C. R. BEARD 


General Superintendent, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

_ Over seventeen hundred of our employees 
entered military service. The men who return 
to us are placed in their former positions, or 
one as good, or better, and are credited with 
continuous service. Sometime ago we made a 
careful survey to ascertain where partially dis- 
abled men could be placed. 

SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., 
C. R. Beard. 





Insull’s Fine Plan 
By SAMUEL INSULL 


President, Commonwealth Edison Company of Chicago. 


The following instructions have been issued 
to all our heads of departments: 

“I want particular care exercised to see that 
any returning soldiers and sailors who were in 
our service at the time they volunteered or 
were drafted should be given immediate em- 
ployment. -They are entitled to as good a posi- 
tion as when they left, and if the positions now 
are paying more money. than when they left, 
they are entitled to the increased wage or 
salary. 

“T am so concerned as to their having every 
opportunity to re-enter our service, that I want 
them put on the payroll first, and given some- 
thing to do next. In fact, I think they should 
have a few days to turn around and see their 
friends after they return, and after they have 
been put on the payroll.” 


He 
Give Them Preference 
By JOHN H. PATTERSON 


President, National Cash Register Co. 


Nine hundred ‘and sixty employees of this 
company entered the service of their country 
during the war. It is our policy to give em- 
ployment to these men as they are discharged 
from the service. This is justice. They lost 
the financial advantage of employment, and as 
an employer I feel that it is our duty to give 
them the preference. These men should not 
be made to sacrifice positions which they held 
before heing called into the service. 
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Employers Kept in Dark 
By THEODORE N. VAIL 
President, American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


For those of our force who are loaned to 
the Government, their old places or similar 
ones are waiting. 

For those who went into service, either vol- 
untarily or by selective draft, we hope to have 
places as fast as they are released. In every 
case, preference will be given them. If we 
knew what the policy of the Government was - 
to be, we could anticipate their coming and 
have places waiting. 

In any event, I think we will manage to place 
them as fast as they are discharged. 


One Thoughtful Company 
By EDWARD WISE 


President, United Cigar Stores Company of America. 


The United Cigar Stores Company is not 
only willing to reinstate its employees who en- 
tered the Army and Navy of the United States 
after honorable discharge from either branch 
of the service, but we feel they are in honor 
bound to again resume their old positions with 
us, and for these reasons: 

The war was not allowed to break the con- 
nection between ourselves and our loyal men. 
We have never looked upon their severance of 


_this connection in order’ to serve their country 


in. the war as an interference with the old 
relation. We, therefore, expect them to re- 
turn to our employ in positions of at least equal 
rank and equal pay as those they surrendered 
when they went into the service.. 

On our Honor Roll we have 1,302 men, 
eleven of whom made the supreme sacrifice. 
We have already reinstated a large number of 
these former employees and expect to continue 
the same policy as the demobilization proceeds. 








While these men have been absent we have 
kept in close contact with them. by periodical 
correspondence through what we call our Na- 
tional Service Department, which. was organ- 
ized immediately after the United States joined 
the Allies. To make this bond even closer the 
company has paid such of them as have 
been with us six months previous to going into 
the service and who have earned promotion in 


? rank an allowance of 10 per cent. based on By H. L. TINKHAM company has regarded its former employees 
their Government pay. In this way we aimed oe in military uniforms—there were three thou- 
not only to keep alive in them the same in- Treasurer, W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. sand and sixty-nine of them on June 30 last— 
centive to better themselves while they served We are placing men returning from the 28 only temporarily absent, and it made pro- 
their country as we strive to instil in them Army and Navy back in their former positions vision, according to individual circumstances, 
when they give their devoted service to us, We do not know of a single man who has ap- to supplement the measures of the Government 
but also we hoped by this method to impress on plied for work but what has been reinstated, 2%d the employees themselves for the relief 

), them all that their temporary departure from It is our policy to see that they are employed. and care of those dependent upon them. The 

y our ranks did not break the old relationship. "company proposes that each of these men shall 

LS I have personally received thousands of let- f be reinstated in its service, and that adjustment 

1- ters from our soldiers and sailors at regular woz ee ee ae of any change in the nature of the employment 

'- intervals. These letters have shown me that arising from the employee’s physical condi- 
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United men have remained loyal to their com- 
pany notwithstanding their service to Uncle 


Sam. 
Canna Pcie 


Douglas Takes On All 
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Standard Oil’s Plan 


SBy W. C. TEAGLE 
President, Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 

This company proposes that there shall be 
a minimum Joss of productivity and of income 
on the part of those relinquishing military life 
and desiring to re-enter the service of this 
company. From the outset of the war the 
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It Must Not Look Like This to Returning Soldiers 
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Scenes 
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tion, or for any other reason, will be made 
with a view to approximating as closely as pos- 
sible conditions existing at the time of the em- 
ployee’s entry into military life;and with an 
eye to his welfare and progress in this organ- 
ization. 

The status of employees in respect to the 
life insurance, sick benefits and annuity funds 
maintained by the company will not be in any 
way impaired by their war service. The time 
in which employees were thus engaged will be 
regarded in determining the liability of these 
funds to them as if the period were spent in the 
actual service of the company. For all pur- 
poses of this character the employee’s length 
of service with the company will be considered 
without regard to any interruption arising 
from his military duties, and members of the 
Army and Navy returning to the company’s 
service will be exempt from medical re-exam- 
ination in respect to their continuance in these 
benefits and insurance funds. 
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Takes Back Every Man 
By E. T. Bedford 
President, Corn Products Refining Co. 


It will be our first duty, as well as pleasure, 
to welcome home all our employees who joined 
either the Army or Navy to the positions they 
left, or a better one if possible. If, for the time 
being, this should add unnecessarily to our 
number and expense it nevertheless will re- 
ceive the hearty indorsement and approval of 
the management and the board of directors. 





Dry Goods House Acts 
By JOHN G. SHEDD 
President, Marshall Field & Co. 


We had on our service flag 1,815 stars. We 
fully expect to give to each one of these men 
when they return from the Army or Navy their 
former positions with us. If we find it impos- 
sible to reinstate a man in exactly the same 
position, we will certainly give him employ- 
ment of the same or very similar nature. We 
hope to do this with as little disturbance as 
possible to those who have so well filled the 
positions made vacant by the patriotism of 
those who joined the colors. 


No Jobless Steel Men ~~ 
By JOHN A. TOPPING 
Chairman, Republican Iron & Steel Co. 


The Republic Iron & Steel Company stands 
committed to the policy of finding jobs for its 
returning soldiers as rapidly as they are re- 
leased from Government service. 

So far as the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany’s employees now in the service of the 
United States are concerned, there will be no 
jobless condition ahead of them, although it is 
possible that they and other employees of the 
company may not enjoy fuli working time. 
A manufacturer, as you must readily under- 
stand, can only operate his plant as there is 
demand for his products, and at the present 
time not over 60 per cent. of our capacity is 
employed in iron and steel. This means, gen- 
erally speaking, that our employees are work- 
ing about 60 per cent. of their time, as all jobs 
are rotated and work is furnished in propor- 
tion to the total number of workers. Our men 
were given to understand when they left our 


ports. 


service that, on their return from the Army 
or Navy, their old jobs or other suitable ones 
would be open to them. This policy has doubt- 
less been followed by most other employers 
of labor, and I doubt, therefore, whether the 
returning soldiers will be without occupation 
to the extent that some writers have surmised. 

Within the past three months, the steel in+ 
dustry has been working full steam ahead 
with a substantial shortage in supply claimed 
by Government representatives, with the re- 
sult that many essential consumers of steel 
had their supplies embargoed, and all public 
improvements were practically stopped. The 
most recent records published of the building 
trade show that in 141 cities, building permits 
issued were only 40 per cent. of normal. Rail- 
road purchases are also far below normal, and 
as yet there has been no resumption of public 
work such as road-making, drainage, sewer- 
age, river, harbor and like improvements. The 
Government has thrown open the markets for 
all controlled commodities, except food sup- 
plies. Values of all building materials are, 
therefore, being gradually liquidated, but little, 
if any, progress has been made in respect to 
liquidating the cost of living, whereas open 
markets for the principal food items would 
have a wholesome effect. Open and unre- 
stricted prices of commodities, and open com- 
petition in freight, both by land and sea, if 
allowed free play, will soon assure established 
normal values and confidence. In fact, I be- 
lieve values in this country today measured by 
cost are relatively much lower than abroad, 
and there is no good reason why any public 
work of a necessary character should not be 
authorized. 
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‘MOST POWERFUL MAN IN THE WORLD’ 


N Europe there is a man who makes and 
unmakes governments. A private citizen, 
he wields more power than any ruler. He 

has been called “The most powerful man in 
the world.” He sways the British Empire, 
now naming, now unhorsing British Prime 
Ministers. 

This man is Alfred Harmsworth, ex- 
reporter, now Lord Northcliffe. 

He has won his unique place, his unparalleled 
influence, his overwhelming power by the 
soundness of his judgment, first as 
publisher and later in statecraft. 
He has the courage of a lion, the 
determination of a bulldog. He 
has the energy of a dynamo, the 
stamina of a stoic, the vision of a 
seer. Obstacles nor obscurity could 
daunt him; fame, honors, power 
have not unbalanced him. 

He braved the execration of the 
British public, he knowingly in- 
curred the risk of imprisonment, 
by openly defying the censorship 
rules to reveal that the Asquith 
government and Earl Kitchener 
were bungling the conduct of the 
war so grossly that defeat appeared 
inevitable. His “Daily Mail” was 
burned on the floor of the London 
Stock Exchange and his effigy was 
hanged when his exposure of the 
War Department was published, 
A loud cry arose, “Put the traitor 
in jail.” Through it all North- 
cliffe remained unmoved. In his 
soul he felt that he would have 
been a traitor to his country had 
he kept silent. Events abundantly 
justified his daring action. Investi- 
gation proved that the British 
army was not being properly 
equipped to withstand the monster 
guns and tremen@ously powerful 
explosives used by the Germans. 

It was Northcliffe who, again 
impelled by the highest sense of 
patriotism, brought about the re- 
moval of Herbert H. Asquith from 
the premiership and the appoint- 
ment of David Lloyd George; and 
history will confirm the wisdom of 
the choice. 

President Wilson has tremendous 
regard for Northcliffe’s statesman- 
ship. Their relations at times 
have been so intimate, and the 
matters discussed between them so 
important and delicate, that even cables in 
cipher were tabooed and confidential mes- 
sengers employed. 

How came a man born neither to wealth nor 
position to carve for himself so great a place 
in the world? What methods did he employ? 
What course did he follow? What principles 
did he pursue? In short, how has he done it? 

Born in Ireland of an English father and an 
[Irish mother, he was reared in the vicinity of 
London, early developed a passion for journal- 
ism, published a school-boy magazine, which 
made its bow with this announcement: “I 
have it on the best authority that this paper 
is to be a marked success,” and followed this 
up,in the second number with the declara- 
tion: “I am glad to say that my prediction as 
to the success of my magazine has proved 
correct.” Parental strategy to induce him to 
adopt his father’s (legal) profession completely 
failed. At sixteen he began writing for a 
juvenile publication. His work almost imme- 
diately commanded notice, and he was soon 
made assistant editor of “Youth,” a well-known 
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LORD NORTHCLIFFE 
Publisher of fifty publications, including the most famous newspaper in the world, injected so much vim, vigor, enter- 


Lord Northcliffe, the Maker and 
Unmaker of Governments— 
The Man, His Methods 
By B. C. FORBES 


periodical, at a salary of $25 a week. The 
death of his father compelled him to become 
the directing head of the large Harmsworth 
family, although he was among the younger 
of the boys. 











the London “Times,” and the greatest political power in Britain. 


' His self-confidence was boundless. Passing 
the House of Commons one day about this 
time the youthful Harmsworth remarked in 
a matter-of-fact manner: “I expect to be in 
there some day. I haven’t quite made up my 
mind whether it will be the Commons or the 
Lords. I rather think I shall go into the 
House of Lords because there would be more 
scope there.” Here is another prophetic re- 
mark he made while passing the most famous 
newspaper building in the world, that of the 
London “Times”: “I shall probably own a 
daily newspaper some day, and may even get 
the ‘Times,’ but if I do I shall never transform 
it into a yellow journal. That would be sacri- 
lege, and the British public wouldn’t stand it.” 
Today he sits in the British House of Lords 
and he also owns’ the “Times.” 

Despite the warnings and protests of timid 
friends Harmsworth, when only twenty-three, 
launched a weekly publication of his own, 
“Answers to Correspondents.” It hung fire. 
He worked as he had never worked before. 
He wrote most of the articles, was his own 


© Paul Thompson 


circulation manager and trudged from news- 
stand to newsstand, urging the dealers to push 
his paper. *Although wrestling with number- 
less difficulties, and although success was not 
in sight, he demonstrated his faith and his self- 
confidence by assuming domestic responsibili- 
ties. Scheme after scheme to boom “Answers” 
(as it was then called) failed, and matters had 
reached a critical stage when a friend lent him 
$25,000. 

This proved the turning point in his career. 

Harmsworth placarded England 
with posters, reading “One Pound a 
Week for Life!” He offered this 
extraordinary prize to the person 
who made the best guess of the 
amount of money that would be in 
the Bank df England on a certain 
date. The country was taken by 
storm. Every class, from office boy 
and laborer to city bankers, entered 
the competition. Each competitor 
had to cut a coupon from “Answers” 
and have it signed with the names 
and addresses of four friends. All 
told 718,000 coupons were received. 
This meant that the Harmsworth 
periodical had been brought to the 
attention of over 3,500,000 people. 
In six years Harmsworth was earn- 
ing from “Answers” profits of 
$500,000 a year. Incidentally, a sol- 
dier won the contest. 

From then to this day Harms- 
worth has constantly branched out. 
He started two comic papers, then 
three periodicals for young women, 
next a religious weekly, then a 
popular monthly magazine, and so 
on, constantly striding toward his 
ambition, expressed when he was 
grappling with his first recalcitrant 
publication, “I mean to have the 
largest publishing business in the 
world some day.” At thirty he led 
the English publishing field, was a 
millionaire, was rapidly becoming 
recognized as a force in the forma- 
tion of public opinion and as an 
influential national figure. 

On taking up daily newspaper 
publishing he more than duplicated 
the success he had attained with 
periodicals. His first venture was 
the purchase of the moribund 
“Evening News” for $125,000. He 


prise and snappiness into it that 
within one year it cleared every dollar of the 
purchase cost and paid a substantial dividend. 
Its circulation now is over a million daily, or 
greater than the circulation of any week-day 
morning or evening paper in the United States. 

A morning paper, different from anything then 
known, was, however, Harmsworth’s goal. In 
preparation for the launching of this ambitious 
project he spent over $2,500,000, issued his 
unique journal every morning for three months 
without letting a copy get out of his office, 
trimmed and improved and readjusted it until he 
had it right, then one day spread it over Britain. 
The price, like the paper itself, was unprece- 
dently small—one cent. A quarter of a million 
copies were snapped up, and in four years the 
daily circulation touched 1,000,000, to rise later 
to about 1,500,000. 

Harmsworth hatched his own system of 
attaining success with his various publications. 
He engaged the best brains available for 
responsible posts, paid handsome salaries and 
divided the profits generously with those at 
and near the top. He selected only youngish 
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lieutenants. He loaded them with responsi- 
bilities, then gave them a maximum of free- 
dom to carry them out in their own Wy. He 
incessantly sought originality, and did not hesi- 
tate to pay the price necessary to command it. 
He himself was the most industrious reporter 
on his staff ; also he traveled a great deal, pick- 
ing up knowledge of conditions and people of 
many lands. His aides were allowed to work 
only five days a week, but when they worked 
they worked! 


Publication For Women a Failure 


We will presently let Lord Northcliffe tell 
in his own words of his methods for attaining 
success. Let it be said in passing that among 
the “scoops” he achieved for his newspaper 
were an epochal interview with Cecil Rhodes 
on the South African situation before the Boer 
War broke, and another with Premier Balfour, 
from whom he received the first news of the 
Prime Minister’s resignation and plans for a 
general election. Incidentally, in order to have 
the “Daily Mail” on sale all over Britain at 
the breakfast table, he printed daily an exact 
duplicate of it at Manchester, from which 
point special trains rushed it not only all over 
the north of England, but to the principal 
cities and northern parts of Scotland. He also 
established a Paris edition and, during the 
winter season, a Riviera edition. 

- Before scoring his final triumph by winning 
control of the “Times” Northcliffe sustained 
one setback. He started the “Daily Mirror,” 
a paper for women, edited and produced 
entirely by women. It was a flat failure. 
Northcliffe later wrote an article, entitled 
“How I Lost £100,000.” He said, among other 
things: “Some people think that a woman 
never really knows what she wants. It is 
certain that she knew what she did not want.” 
His publishing acumen, however, came to his 
rescue. 
transformed the paper into a pictorial daily, 
reduced the price from two cents to one cent, 
spent money as freely for photographic “beats” 
as his “Daily Mail” spent for news “beats”— 
for example, a “Daily Mirror” photographer 
accompanied Roosevelt on his African hunting 
trip—and turned the paper from a white ele- 
phant into a gold mine, yielding within a year 
over one-third of a million dollars annually. 

At the age of forty-one Lord Northcliffe 
consummated his highest ambition by securing 
control of the “Times.” This coup was perhaps 
the greatest newspaper sensation ever sprung 
in Britain. Lord Northcliffe had gone about 
the acquisition of the stock so quietly that 
even the principal owners of the paper them- 
selves were unaware of what was happening 
until he had secured a majority of the hold- 
ings. Of the place that the “Times” has for a 
century occupied as a part of the warp and 
woof of the British Empire; of what the 
“Times” means to the nation; of its un- 
paralleled political power; of its unrivaled 
reputation as the fountain-head of national and 
international news and thought, there is no 
room here to speak. Indeed, the American 
citizen unacquainted with European life can- 
not begin to conceive the majesty which 
attaches to “The Thunderer,” as it is nick- 
named because of its ponderous power. Its 
possession probably means more to Lord 
Northcliffe than the possession of all the other 
fifty periodicals he controls through his incor- 
porated company, The Amalgamated Press. 

And now let us survey “Northcliffe at 
Work,” as William E. Carson heads one of the 
chapters in his illuminating new volume, 
“Northcliffe, Britain’s Man of Power,” pub- 
lished by the Dodge Publishing Company, New 
York, (price $2), from which, by permission, 
many facts here recorded have been derived. 
Says the agithor of this timely biography: 


He dropped all the women writers,. 
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“What sort of a man is this newspaper 
magnate at the present time? Physically Lord 
Northcliffe fulfils the picture of a big man. 
He is powerfully built, rather thick set and 
somewhat under six feet in height. His rather 
florid face is clean shaven. His well-shaped, 
massive head and strong jaw combine the 
qualities of thoughtfulness and combativeness, 
and when.in repose the head is thrust slightly 
forward. His steel-gray eyes are ever alert. 

“He gives one the instant impression of 
possessing ah enormous amount of vitality and 
reserve force, courage, capacity, imagination 
and the ability to concentrate. Although he is 
fifty-two years old it is difficult to guess his 
age from his appearance. He is the embodi- 
ment of health. His muscles are as hard as 
iron, and he takes care of himself like an 
athlete in training. 

“In his youthful days Northcliffe was said 
to have some resemblance to Napoleon, and 
even now his resemblance to the emperor is 








WILSON ADMIRES 


RESIDENT WILSON sees in 
Piura Northcliffe something 

more than “The Warwick of 
British politics.” He has extremely 
high regard for Northcliffe’s judg- 
ment and, it is known in confidential 
circles, the President has consulted 
him and confided in him since the 
United States entered the -war. 
Latest reports state that Lord North- 
cliffe has been living, very quietly, in 
France. That he is a power behind 
the Peace Conference scenes is 
unquestionable. 
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striking. Other resemblances between the two 
men have been noted—their vivacity, their 
eager, questioning manner; their curiosity 
about all new inventions, their versatility, 
determination and rapidity of thought, the 
accuracy of their observations and their fond- 
ness for travel and comparison. The energy 
and quickness to see and act, the resolute 
dete: mination to push an enterprise to success, 
which made Napoleon famous—those are the 
qualities that have landed Northcliffe, in an 
astonishingly brief period, on the pinnacle of 
success. 

“Northcliffe has a multiple personality. In 
certain moods he is as tender as a woman, 
with an almost feminine sense of kindliness 
and sympathy; but in directing his big moves 
or shaping some public policy he is unyielding 
and ruthless. Like Roosevelt, he has a magnet- 
ism that dominates any gathering in which he 
may be found. 

“In a conversation with him on serious 
topics one perceives at once that the bent of 
his mind is toward great affairs, and his way 
of handling them has in it more of the states- 
man than of the journalist. His manner is 
simple, direct and sincere; his thought original, 
individual and far reaching. His concentration 
as a thinker is shown in his manner of speak- 
ing. He uses short sentences and goes 
straight to the point without unnecessary cir- 
cumlocution. His voice is low, pleasant and 
cultivated. He uses good English and occa- 
sionally employs some apt American term. 

“Northcliffe made his way in the world 
through ignoring the conventional and strik- 
ing out on new lines. 

“In his working methods Northcliffe is a 
lover of schedule and promptness. His way of 
doing business is by means of a system of 








appointments, in which a certain number of 


minutes are devoted to certain propositions, 
and the discussions are, sped up so briskly that 
the day’s work involves no slack. Like most 
successful men, he always finds time for every- 
thing. He is the personification of punctuality. 
When he says that he will see you he means 
that you are to be there when the clock is 
striking the hour. This orderliness marks all 
his habits. It represents a high degree of con- 
centration in business, and it also provides 
time for home life, quiet study of big questions, 
exercise and travel. 

“Northcliffe has a large staff of secretaries 
and experts in various branches of editing and 
publishing, and these are called into frequent 
consultation. Sometimes he has quite a gather- 
ing of them at one of his country houses in 
the summertime, when all sorts of business 
matters are discussed. He has three offices in 
London—one in the Times Building, one in 
Carmelite House and another in Fleetway 
House. He is generally to be found at one of 
these during working hours. As in former 
years, he directs everything, leaving the execu- 
tion to subordinates, and does not waste time 
on petty details. When he works he brings all 
his energy into play. He has been called a 
stern taskmaster by some of his English 
critics, but even if that be true it is also a fact 
that he demands more of himself than of any 
of his subordinates. Possessing colossal energy 
he regards it as a treasure, and while he will 
spend it with reckless prodigality to accom- 
plish definite aims, he will not dissipate it. 

“A man who is closely enough associated 
with Northcliffe to know his impulses says 
that one of the causes of his decision to agitate 
for the overthréw of a recent British Prime 
Minister was the stateman’s waste of vitality 
at formal dinners, which rendered him in- 
capable of acting masterfully on important 
problems of the day. In marked contrast to 
this Northcliffe reserves his energy for useful 
purposes. Sir Thomas Lipton, it may be added, 
has a motto hanging over his desk in his 
London office which reads: ‘Work is my fun.’ 
That might be Northcliffe’s maxim too, for he 
is undoubtedly the most energetic worker in 
England. : 


Daily Schedule of Work 


“Before the average Englishman is out of his 
morning tub Northcliffe has done some hours’ 
work. He rises at five o’clock in the morning 
in the summertime and at six in the winter. 
During most of the year his working day is 
arranged as follows: Rising at five he has a 
cup of coffee at quarter past five and begins 
work at half-past. At that time all the London 
morning newspapers, including his own, are 
brought to him for inspection. He glances 
through every column in order to learn what 
is going on in the world and also to see what 
rival papers are doing. Incidentally, he com- 
pares them with his own papers. While read- 
ing he jots down notes and criticisms on every- 
thing, from typesetting to suggestions which 
may be useful to his editors. These notes are 
embodied in letters to his staff, which are 
written later in the day. 

“His vast store of energy enables him to 
handle an immense amount of material con- 
nected with the various subjects in which he is 
particularly interested. Yet so great is his 
power of concentration that he immediately 
reduces a myriad of petty details to definite 
impressions, tersely expressed. Oftentimes he 
makes a criticism of one of his papers in a 
single word written on the front page of a 
copy that is sent to the editor. 

“Even during breakfast he gives orders to 
one of his secretaries, dictates important 
letters and occasionally telephones.. His mid- 

(Continued on page 818) 
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AMERICA’S FOUR FOREMOST PACKERS - 


Thomas E.. Wilson, at 
the right, rose from a 
$100-a-month clerk to 
be head of Morris ¢ 
Co, before he took over 
Sulzberger Sons ¢ Co., 
now doing a huge busi- 
ness as Wilson € Co. 


Louis L. Swift, directly 
below, is president of 
the world’s largest 
packing establishment. 
He has been grilled 
day after day by 
Washington probers, 
but usually had an 
answer ready for them. 
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Above is Edward 8S. Morris, the 

26-year-old head of Morris € Co., 

who displayed on the stand such 

a@ remarkable knowledge of the 

whole packing business that his 

salary of $75,000 did not appear } 
so very unreasonably high. 
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J. Ogden Armour, who told the Federal investigators that he was 
preparing the draft of a new law for the efficient regulation of the 
packing industry. 
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passports. Is it possible that the stock 
swindler will get his? 

there is hope. 

The stock swindler—smooth as silk, Devil- 
in-a-business-suit—has so long, protected by a 
highly accomplished retinue of legal sharks, 
had his will in spite of the law, that it is dif- 
ficult for those who have watched his progress 
to believe that his doom is near. But it may 
be imminent. His greatest enemy is the same 
agency which made possible the sale of Liberty 
Bonds to some 20,000,000 Americans who never 
before held a piece of investment paper, and 
whom the stock swindler, with itching fingers, 
has hailed as his prey. His greatest enemy is 
the system of Federal Reserve banks, well- 
organized and capable of coping with his kind. 

It has recently been estimated by the Com- 
mittee on Fraudulent Advertising of the In- 
vestment Bankers’ Association of America 
that sales of fraudulent securities, either for 
cash or in trade for Liberty Bonds, have 
reached the enormous sum of from $250,000,- 
000 to $50,000,000 a year. In comment the 
committee said, “While there is a wide margin 
between the two figures, even the smaller fig- 
ure is a menace to the country.” 

In the middle west, where the close of the 
harvest season brought a swarm of slick stock 
salesmen, the country banks have undertaken 
the delicate and often thankless task of edu- 
cating the farmers to withstand the mental 
browbeating of the glib-tongued thieves. Many 
of the banks have made it a rule not to handle 
any of the farmers’ notes where they are given 
in exchange for worthless oil, tractor, farm- 
machinery, and such-like “stocks.” It has 
taken courage to do this, at the risk of losing 
a good customer, but the banks have relied 
upon the inevitable exposure of the swindling 
games and the future gratitude of the farmer. 
Moreover, they know that if they discount the 
note the victim will feel a sense of resent- 
ment against them when he finally learns that 
he has been duped. In the old days, small, 
out-of-the-way, country banks have been 
known to play into the hands of fraudulent 
promoters, but such a condition has passed 
with the Federal Reserve System’s advent. 


J OHN BARLEYCORN has been handed his 


Salesmen Highly Trained 


In a warning to the banks of his district, 
John H. Rich, Reserve Agent for the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, recently said: 

“The business of selling stock is highly spe- 
cialized. Promoters, who are clever, custom- 
arily avail themselves of competent legal ad- 
vice, and proceed with the utmost thorough- 
ness, method and system in the promotion of 
the issues in which they are interested. Schools 
for salesmen are a common incident to these 
campaigns, and in these schools salesmen are 
trained in the effective methods of making 
their arguments plausible to the investor. 
When they take the field they are in charge of 
an expert manager. They operate frequently 
in groups, dividing a given territory among 
them, and rapidly and systematically clean up 
all the ‘prospects.’ ” 

The New York State Exchange, abandoning 
its reserve, has entered the lists against the 
financial Wallingfords, and as a first step has 
obtained from all of its members an agreement 
to include in all of their advertising copy a 
short slogan to be supplied by the committee. 
The first of these texts, which is now appear- 
ing in advertisements of member firms, says: 


“The U. S. Government warns against 
the stock swindler. Consult your bank 
first.” 
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Slick Methods Uncovered by the 
Stock Exchange Agents— 
Action Promised 

“By J. G. DONLEY, Jr. 


According to a statement by President H. 
G. S. Noble, “The action taken by the Ex- 
change will be merely the opening wedge in 
a broad national campaign to expose stock 
swindling operations and in this way protect 
the security-buying public.” 

The stock-swindling evil has grown. rapidly 
within the past two or three years, but this 
alarming spread of the ntiisance has simply 
hastened the day of retribution because it has 
emphasized the danger and brought about an 
alignment of Government and private institu- 
tions. Efforts to educate the public and eradi- 
cate the evil will not slacken until the last of 
the “get-rich-quick” gentry have been put be- 
hind jail bars or forced to abandon their ne- 
farious practices. 


Why Swindling Has Grown 


There are two reasons for the recent rapid 
growth of swindling operations. One is the 
well-known widening of the field through the 
addition of Liberty Bond buyers to the ranks 
of inexperienced investors, and the other is 
that old operators in the “bucket-shop game,” 
deprived of their former means of filching a 
livelihood from the gullible and the unwary, 
have taken up fraudulent promotions. But the 
tricks of the trade have changed very little 
from what they were a dozen or more years 
ago. The same old subterfuges and the adroit 
plays on the psychological make-up of the 
prospect are being employed today, although 
the telegraph and the telephone have dis- 
placed the slower and less spectacular medium 
of the mail in the modus operandi of the more 
“progressive” promoters. 

For instance, it was nearly twenty years 
ago that a clever crook hit upon the scheme of 
writing a letter to an imaginary client, telling 
of imaginary stock-trading profits, and inclos- 
ing a fake check, and then putting this letter 
into the “wrong” envelope so that it would fall 
info the hands‘of the right prospect. Some of 
the most obdurate of the unfortunates on this 
man’s “sucker list” fell for this trick. This 
same game is worked today by a number of 
swindling firms in New York City who send 
out telegrams containing supposedly confi- 
dential information to thousands of “clients” 
who never heard of them before. The wire 
messages are so worded as to lead the re- 
cipient to think that through some mistake 
his name has been confused with some one’s 
else, and that he has by a stroke of good luck 
come into possession of some bona fide stock 
market information intended for a favored 
“insider.” 


Getting Their Prospects 


The only new angle in the game of daylight 
robbery played by the gang of stock swindlers 
is their attempt to exploit the holders of 
United States Government bonds, and as pre- 
viously pointed out, this is where they are 
going to get into trouble. In going out after 
the holder of Liberty Bonds, they usually get 
their prospects by advertising circulars, book- 
lets, etc., etc., which will be sent free on re- 
quest. Then, the 1ninitiated one who has had 
the temerity to intrust his name and address 
to these wolves is mailed within a few days a 
“Service Card,” upon which it is requested that 
he enter a list of the securities owned by him, 
with the understanding that the “investment 
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house” will keep him advised as to any im- 
portant developments in the market or in the 
affairs of the company whose securities he 
owns for investment or speculation. Once hav- 
ing learned that John Jones holds $500 worth 
of Liberty Bonds, he follows him up with other 
entertainingly seductive letters which artfully 
suggest that John Jones employ the “dor- 
mant working value”—that is a favorite phrase 
of this type of come-on artist—of his Liberty 
Bonds by putting them up as collateral to 
margin a purchase of some speculative stock 
which is (confidentially) “due for a spurt.” 
Once the Liberty Bonds, paid for through 
many hard days of self-denial and household 
frugality, are put up as margin they are as 
good as gone. The victim is lured into some 
stock in the outside market which is absolutely 
controlled by the swindling clique, and when 
the last “sucker” has taken the bait they are all 
“cleaned” together by the simple expedient of 
artificially depressing the manipulated market 
price of the stock with which they have been 
loaded. 
There are other concerns which come out 

boldly and advertise: 

We Will Sell or Buy 

LIBERTY BONDS 

For Cash 
LIBERTY BONDS 
Bought for Cash 
All Kinds and Denominations 
Bought at Stock Exchange Prices. 


“Scalping” of Liberty Bonds 


Their game may be simply to defraud the 
seller of some of the rightful proceeds of his 
sale or to fatten through the collection of ex- 
orbitant commissions, or both. Or it may be to 
obtain quickly prospects with cash in hand. It 
is a very remunerative game when played 
merely with the idea of cheating the seller 
out of his accrued interest. Thus, the wnin- 
formed holder of a $1,000 Liberty Bond who 
disposes of it through one of these firms, say 
a month or so before the maturity of one of the 
semi-annual coupons, would be likely to be 
cheated out of from $15 to $20, even if he were 
allowed the right price for his bond, and were 
charged no more than a fair commission. 

If the game is to get all of the Liberty Bond 
and not merely a slice of the coupon, the in- 
tending seller may be told that he is not wise 
to dispose of his bond for $950 or $960, or what- 
ever the market is, when the firm will gladly 
accept it as margin at the face value of $1,000. 
Then if the victim hesitates, he is lost, and 
it will not be very long before the money pa- 
triotically subscribed to fight the fight of 
Democracy is lining the pockets of the 
swindlers. 

The art of selling worthless securities to 
farmers and unsophisticated investors in the 
inland cities and towns has been brought down 
to an exact science. A large New York 
“promoting” institution, the name of which 
will be withheld for the present, has issued a 
set of “Instructions to Salesmen,” from which 
the following, evidently prepared by an adept 
in the psychology of the ruralite is taken — 


INSTRUCTIONS TO SALESMEN 


1. Ask for, and get if possible, an audience ‘with 
your prospect where you may have his full atten- 
tion without interruption. 

2. Explain X & Co. idea. 

3. Qualify him POSITIVELY on each of the three 
points, in the order given: 

(a)’ Has he money? “ty 

(b) Can he use it today? Sad 

(c) Will he give a decision—Yes or No—at end 
of interview? F 


(Continued on page 817) 
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HE king is dead! 
the throne. 

The “divine right of kings” gives way 
to the divine right of men. The bubble of 
royalty has been crushed and burst by the 
strong right arm of freemen. 

The crash of crowns has resounded through 
the universe. The Hohenzollerns, the Roman- 
offs, the Hapsburgs, and a score of minor Teu- 
tonic dynasties have been swept from their 
proud, sworded eminences, erected on the 
bowed shoulders of their “subjects.” China’s 
Manchu dynasty, unchallenged for a thousand 
years, has crumbled in the dust. Turkey’s Sul- 
tanic tyranny has been laid low. Portugal is 
kingless ; Sweden, Holland, and the other lib- 
eral monarchies are becoming republics in fact 
if not in name. 

Right has triumphed over might. Freedom 
has emancipated serfdom. But we must see 
to it that Freedom itself takes over the vacant 
thrones; that Order rules, not Anarchy; that 
no class, no party, no selfish interest usurps. 

The real issue Detween the North and the 
South was the selfsame issue that has just 
been fought out in Europe. 

Read these prophetic words of Abraham 
Lincoln, uttered on October 15, 1858, during 
his famous debate with Douglas: 

“It is the eternal struggle between the two 
principles—right and wrong—throughout the 
world. They are the two principles that have 
stood face to face from the beginning of time, 
and will ever continue to struggle. The one is 
the common right of humanity, and the other 
the divine right of kings. It is the same prin- 
ciple in whatever shape it develops itself. It 
is the same spirit that says, ‘You work and 
toil and earn bread and I'll eat it.’ No matter 
in what shape it comes, whether from the 
mouth of a king who seeks to bestride the 
people of his own nation and live by the fruit 
of their labor, or from one race of men as an 
apology for enslaving another race, it is the 
same tyrannical principle.” 

Grave issues again face this land. 

There was set up all too successfully, toward 
the close of last century, the divine right of 
capital. 

Must care be exercised now not to attempt 
to set up the divine right of labor? 

The first effect of the overthrow of imperial 
absolutism in Europe was to incite another 
form of absolutism, Bolshevism. Is there 


Democracy ascends 


danger that the waning of capitalistic auto- 
cracy here may foster in thoughtless minds 
dreams of labor autocracy? 

Or shall there be ushered in an era of true 
democracy in which there shall be domination 
neither from “above”. nor “below,” neither 
from the “haves” nor the “have nots,” neither 
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The King Is Dead 


By B. C. FORBES 


from those who toil with their brains nor from 
those who toil with their horny hands? 

Says one essentially-American American, an 
ex-laborer, now an acknowledged leader of 
men, Charles M. Schwab: 

“Workers, men who do things, either with 
their hands or their heads, are to be the real 
leaders of the world. Nations will not be led 
and governed by aristocrats by birth or by 
riches. The aristocrats of the future will be 
the business men and others who have dis- 
tinguished themselves by their achievements, 
by what they have done for the progress, the 
development and the prosperity of their coun- 
try or mankind. There is coming a more 
equitable readjustment of rewards for work 
done and services rendered. But the readjust- 
ment, to my mind, will take the form of evolu- 
tion and not revolution. I have been 
branded as a prophet of evil, a revolutionary 
socialist, as advocating the tearing down of the 
existing social order and placing everyone on 
the same common or dead level in regard to 
property, wealth and material rewards. I 
have never said or meant anything of the kind. 
What I believe will come and ought to come is 
a process which will be the very antidote to 
such a catastrophe.” 

Will American employers as a whole be en- 
lightened enough to nae and adopt this new 
measuring-stick of worth? 

And will American workmen? 

Capital has, as a blood-red warning, the fate 
of William Hohenzollern. Labor may well 
look to Russia. 

The subjugation of one class by another has 
been tried ever since the world began—and 
found wanting. 

The way out, the key to peace, prosperity, 
contentment and progress is not force, not 





domination, but equclity of rights and brothes~- 
hood. 


No man, whether soft-muscled capitalist or 
brawny-armed workman, can hope success- 
fully to lord it over any of his fellow-mortals. 

Nations, little or large, Woodrow Wilson 
has laid it down as a cardinal maxim for the 
world peace conference, must be given the 
freedom of self-determination. Each must 
be given opportunity to work out its own sal- 
vation so long as it does not attempt to 
trample upon the rights and freedom and op- 
portunity of other nations. 

- To us the new republics of Europe who are 
in their birth-throes will look for counsel, for 
guidance and, above all, for example. 

Shall we meet the test? 


Can we demonstrate to the new-born democ- 
racies of Europe that peace and order and pro- 
gress and happiness and mutual regard are pos- 
sible in a land where every man is a sovereign, 
where the rights of one class are the rights of 
all classes, where the ballot of the millionaire 
or the broad-acred landowner counts for no 
more—and no less—than the ballot of the la- 
borer or the artisan? 

America must accept its mission of world 
leadership. 

_ That we are ready to become world leaders 
in trade, in commerce, in industry, in finance, 
in transportation, is not doubted. 

That we are ready and fit to assume world 
leadership in evolving an ideal social order 
under the revolutionized ideas and conditions 
begotten by the-war, is what we must now 
demonstrate. 

President Wilson alone cannot bring about 
stable, equitable, exemplary conditions here. 

Capital alone cannot hope to do it. 

Nor can labor alone aspire to do it. 

But all of us working and co-operating and 
planning and reasoning together in the true 
spirit of democracy, in the new spirit of in- 
nate, universal brotherhood that has been 
forged and fashioned and purified in the fires 
of war—all of us, employed and employer, 
wealthy and unwealthy, statesman and voter, 
producer and consumer, radical and conserva- 
tive, can establish under the Stars and Stripes 
a nation of virile, progressive, contented, live- 
and-let-live citizens living under a social and 
economic system which shall be the example 
for every other people on earth. 

The king is dead and with him all his medi- 
eval trappings. 

Into the hands of the people has been placed 
the torch of liberty. 

Let us bestir ourselves to prevent it from be- 
coming the torch of anarchy and incendiarism. 
Let us proceed to set up a new order which 
shall bring about “the Kingdom of Heaven on 
earth.”—Reprinted, by spectal permission, from 
Hearst’s. 
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PRACTICAL POINTS FOR EXPORTERS 


OW that we are justified in expecting a 
more normal state of affairs in the near 
future, the time is opportune for manu- 

facturers who are not in an export field and 
are desirous of participating in South Ameri- 
can trade to make the necessary arrangements 
so as to be in a position to compete effectively 
with foreign manufacturers. 

It should be remembered that very little 
manufacturing is done in South America; 
therefore, most manufactured articles have to 
be imported, and as it is very doubtful whether 
European countries will be in a position to ex- 
port to any great extent for some time to come, 
there is now excellent opportunity for Ameri- 
can manufacturers to supply the demand for 
manufactured articles. 

Getting right down to brass tacks: One way 
to commence is to obtain a satisfactory agent 
in the more important countries, say Argen- 
tine, Brazil, Chile and Peru. The best method 
is for the manufacturer to go to his bankers and 
request them to write fully to their branches 
or correspondents in Buenos Aires, Rio de 
Janeiro, Valparaiso and Lima, asking them to 
recommend suitable agents willing and well 
equipped to sell his particular line of goods. 
After having obtained the services of agents in 
the different countries and supplied the neces- 
sary illustrations, samples, etc.—provided the 
goods are suitable for South America and the 
price is right—it will be found that orders will 
soon follow. When orders commence to come 
in it is Very necessary to study credit risks. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon 
this point. If the agent takes an order from 
a firm whose standing does not justify credit, 
the manufacturers should insist upon the im 
porter establishing a letter of credit with a 
New York bank in his favor. Otherwise he 
should request cash in advance, or say, 25 per 
cent. to 50 per cent. cash with order; drawing 
a sight draft accompanied by shipping docu- 
ments for the balance. He would then instruct 
the bank collecting the bill to have its South 
American representative surrender the docu- 
ments only against payment of the sight draft 
Even if the financial standing of the importer 
seems satisfactory, it is advisable to see the 
banks specializing in foreign business and as- 
certain their experience with the firm—learn 
whether the importers are inclined to find fault 
in order to obtain some concession in price, 
and see if the bank considers them good for 
the amount involved on the terms requested. 

Moreover, it should be borne in mind that a 


first-class South American merchant is justi-: 


fied in asking for credit, as he is a long distance 
from manufacturing centers. He cannot do 
business on the same terms as an American 
merchant because he cannot replace goods sold 
on such short notice. Therefore, he is obliged 
to carry a larger stock and consequently re- 
quires longer credit. In normal times, when 
steamers are running regularly, nearly two 
months elapse before shipments from New 
York are actually received by the importer in 
Argentina. As a result he is obliged to place 
his order not less than sixty days before he 
figures he will require the goods. 


Watch Exchange Rates 


An extremely important point which is often 
ignored in studying credit risks is the ex- 
change between the country to which the 
goods are shipped and the United States. A 
manufacturer will say exchange is no interest 
of his, as he sells only in United States dol- 
lars and it does not matter what fluctuations 
take place. But, let us see. 

Suppose a merchant in Chile purchases 
goods from sundry New York houses on ninety 


How to Set About Opening Up 
Business With Latin- 


~ .American Buyers 


By W. M. DAWKIN, 
Sub-Agent, The Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd. 


days’ sight drafts amounting to $100,000. Had 
he placed the order a few months ago when 
the rate was 3.15, ($3.15 Chilian for $1 United 
States) he would have figured the equivalent 
of $100,000 United States as being $315,000 
Chilian paper. Recently, however, exchange 
fluctuated violently and the rate weakened to 
4, which is to say that had the drafts on the 
Chilian merchant fallen due a few days back 
he would have been obliged to pay for the 
$100,000 United States an amount of $400,000 
Chilian paper, or $85,000 Chilian paper more 
than anticipated—which represents quite a 
difference. 


W. M. DAWKIN 


Of course, it does not follow when the ex- 
change of a country goes down that all the 
importers in that country are going to suffer, 
but it is fairly certain quite a number will. By 
paying a small premium in Chile the importer 
could have purchased from a local bank 
$100,000 New York funds for delivery at ma- 
turity of the drafts he had accepted. Un- 
fortunately, however, many firms, rather than 
cover their commitments in foreign currency, 
prefer to take a chance, and consequently are 
likely either to gain or lose on exchange. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the 
rise and fall in exchange is of great moment 
to the American exporter, inasmuch as he may 
feel fairly certain that, should the currency of 
the country to which he ships drop suddenly, 
there will be more bills dishonored than would 
have been the case had there been no fluctua- 
tions. 

To .a manufacturer of good standing the 
financing of shipments to South America pre- 
sents very little difficulty, as any bank doing a 
foreign business is willing to grant the neces- 
sary facilities. The manufacturer will draw 
a draft payable to his own order on his cus- 
tomer, attaching thereto the full set of bills of 
lading, insurance policies, commercial and con- 
sular invoices (the insurance policies, com- 
mercial and consular invoices being made out 
in duplicate or triplicate). The draft should 








also be drawn in duplicate, so that complete 
sets of shipping documents can be made up 
and sent by different steamers, thus avoiding 
any difficulty should one mail go astray. 


How the Shipper Obtains Funds 


This documentary bill, on being endorsed 
by the manufacturer, should be given to a bank 
doing business in the territory where his cus- 
tomer resides. The shipper can then obtain 
funds against the deposit of the bill in any of 
the following ways: 

(1) He can sell the bill outright to the bank 
at a flat rate—in the case of a ninety days’ 
sight draft, probably the rate would be some- 
where between 2% per cent. and 3% per cent., 
according to the money market rates in New 
York. When a bank discounts a bill at a flat 
rate several things have ‘to be takne into con- 
sideration. For instance, the bank cannot 
claim interest from the drawee for delays in 
acceptance (or payment where the bill is 
drawn at sight) owing to the late arrival of 
goods. But the bank may have to employ 
agents and pay high collection charges, or per- 
haps the bill may be subject to heavy stamp 
charges in South America. Although the mail 
time is only from two to four weeks, cargo by 
slow steamer or sailing vessel takes longer. 
In some ports the absence of proper arrange- 
ments for discharging cargo will cause a con- 
siderable delay. Thus, if a discount rate 
quoted by a bank seems excessive, it will often 
be found that a satisfactory explanation is ob- 
tainable upon inquiry. 

(2) He can use an acceptance credit—that 
is, draw a draft at sixty or ninety days’ sight 
on the bank collecting the bill for him. This 
draft will be accepted by the bank and re- 
turned to the manufacturer who can discount 
it in New York very easily. As the bills are 
paid in South America the proceeds are re- 
mitted to this country and are held by the 
bank to meet the manufacturer’s draft ac- 
cepted by them. If by chance the draft ac- 
cepted by the bank matures before sufficient 
funds in payment of bills sent to South 
America have been received, it is usual for the 
manufacturer to draw again for the balance 
outstanding. Should it be anticipated that a 
sufficient amount will be received in thirty 
days to cover the balance he will draw at 
thirty days’ sight, but if it is thought that such 
a period will not be long enough, then a sixty 
days’ sight draft may be issued. There will 
necessarily be interest adjustments between 
the bank and the manufacturer, because it 
would be impossible to calculate exactly when 
the proceeds of the bills on South America 
would be received. Up to the present, after 
taking into consideration the acceptance com- 
mission charged by the banks, this has been 
found a very economical method of financing 
South American shipments. 

(3) He can take advances against his bills. 
In this case the bank advances a certain per- 
centage of the face amount of the draft and 
when paid charges interest on the advance to- 
gether with a collecting commission and “out- 
of-pocket” expenses, sending a check for the 
balance to the exporter. 

(4) If the manufacturer is not in immediate 
need of the money, he can give his bills to the 
bank for collection, with the understanding 
that should he want funds at any time the 
bank will advance against these collections. 
This is a very economical way, because the 
manufacturer pays interest only for the actual 
period he borrows money. As an example, let 
us suppose the bank has received and sent to 
South America a certain manufacturer’s col- 


(Continued on page 818) 
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“SUCCESS EASY” SAYS WOMAN EXECUTIVE 


THOUGHT I would be embarrassed be- 

fore her. As I was taken up to the 

twenty-sixth floor of the Bush Terminal 
Building on Forty-Second Street in New York 
City I had visions of a stern executive, author- 
itative and imposing, efficient to a degree, and, 
I must admit it, scarcely human. 

But once more the old truism of the simplic- 
ity of the great came to me as she ushered me 
into her office. She was not masculine in the 
least; she was human and simple and cordial 
and thoroughly delightful. I felt warmed and 
encouraged.. I began to ask questions. I be- 
gan to tell her of my dreams 
and hopes, of what I was work- 
ing for, of the simplest part of 
all my work but ‘one of the 
parts I loved deeply—of my 
writing fairy stories for child- 
ren. 

“Fairy stories,” said Miss 
Henrietta F. H. Ried, “ISused 
to write fairy stories. They 
were syndicated and appeared 
mostly in Southern papers. I 
loved them! I still love them, 
and perhaps it is because of my 
love of fairy stories I could see 
the vision of Mr. Bush, presi- 
dent of the Bush Terminal 
Company—I could see the vis- 
ions of his work, I could see his 
ideals, his aims, what he was 
striving for, and what he would 
attain. And as I saw them I 
saw further how step by step 
the work was sure to gfow, 
how it would develop and go 
on, how we would have to go 
on with it and be worthy of the 
work, 

“You see, my father wanted 
me to be a boy. He brought 
me up with the idea, “What 
would a man do in this case?’ 
Or, when I was young, ‘Would 
a boy do this?’ He taught me 
to ‘play the game.’ That was 
the keynote of it all. 

“T was eleven years old when 
[ earned my first money. I had 
an excellent memory in those 
days.” (I could see she had 
that same memory now.) “I 
had heard so many stories of 
travel, so many descriptions, I 
had read so many books that I 
wrote down a sketchy article 
called ‘My European Trip.’ 

Into it I put my imagination 
and my memory of books and 
stories. My teacher saw it and 
told me to write it in the form 
of a composition. I did so and 
several months afterwards I 
received two five-dollar gold 
pieces. Also, I received two 
issues of a small weekly news- 
paper. My article had been 
well edited, divided into two 
parts and sold to the paper. 

“It was the first money I had ever earned. 
It was the most thrilling moment of my life. 
I have earned big sums of money since; I have 
done jobs which brought me big financial re- 
sults ; but nothing ever gave me the thrill that 
those first two five-dollar gold pieces did. 
They showed me that I had an earning 
capacity. 

“And I didn’t have to earn my own living. 
I have always had everything I wanted in 
that way.” 


exhibition of many lines of merchandise. 


Vice-President of Big Concern 
Tells How to Achieve 
Worth-While Results 


By MARY GRAHAM BONNER. 


Just there it occurred to me what character 
she showed. : 

Miss Ried has been working eighteen years. 
From the eleven-year-old episode she went on 
with her school work, and when she was six- 
teen she began writing fairy stories. 








The Bush Buyers’ Club Building, in the heart of New York, where there is a permanent 
It is run on unique lines. Miss Ried, among 


her many other duties, looks after its management. 


“In that work, as I told you, one had to 
have imagination—and doesn’t one have to 
have it in any work which is to grow and 
branch out and develop? But besides that, 
one must work on a practical basis. One must 
combine the two, the imaginative and the 
practical.” 

“What did you do before you came into this 
work?” I asked. 

“I was doing work in export preparation. 
In that I worked as pioneer for America’s 
future export trade. The foreign field had to 


be studied and understood, in order to get in- 
ternational co-operation. It was while I was 
doing this avork that Mr. Bush came across 
some of my reports that he had asked to see 
in reference to his work. Soon afterwards I 
became a member of some of the Bush Term- 
inal Company’s advisory committees and did 
some work for them, but four years and a half 
ago I took this work.” 

Here it may be said that Miss Ried’s work 
is that of being Secretary to the Bush Terminal 
Company, assistant to the President, and a 
Vice-President of all the subsidiary companies. 

“Mr. Irving T. Bush is the 





President,” she said, “and Mr. | 


R. G. Simonds is the Vice- 
President. And to show you 
the bigness of the man’s vision, 
Mr. Bush will let a thing stand 
that Mr. Simonds and I are for, 
unless he knows of some in- 
side reason for disagreeing, 
which hitherto we had not 
known of. 

“Before we came to this 
building, which only. opened 
this summer, I was in the of- 
fice on Broad Street.” 

“Just what special work does 
each office handle?” I queried. 

“Our Brooklyn branch covers 
the manufacturing end of the 
work. There the small manu- 
facturer can rent space and de- 
rive the benefits that only the 
rich manufacturer could afford 
were it not for the fact, the 
main and important fact of the 
work, that it. is through co- 
operative energy and through 
the bigness of the organization 
that such benefits can be de- 
rived. 

“New York is the centre of 
industry in this country; it is 
one of the big ports in the 
world. It is the goal of the 
manufacturer, be he big or 
small. And through the size 
of an organization such as this 
he can afford to enter, and be- 
cause it is so large, with so 
many outspreading branches, 
the Bush Terminal Company 
can help him to reach his goal. 

“New York, or rather Brook- 
lyn, which I am speaking of at 
the present moment, is a start- 





ing point, a central point. 
There the man’s business from 
out West, from any small 


place in any section of the 
country, comes in contact with 
the constant stream of incom- 
ing business from the other side 
of the ocean. The small manu- 
facturer can reap the benefit of 
the power we have to give as 
the big manufacturer can. He 
doesn’t have to pay any more 
for it. In Brooklyn are our lofts, our tenants, 
our manufacturers, our piers—one of our piers, 
a double decker, is the largest in the world. 

“Incidentally, our hospital is considered a 
model one! 

“Our Broad Street office handles the export- 
ing end of the work, and here in this building 
are our tenants who lease space where they 
show samples of their goods and where the 
buyers come from department shops, etc., to 
place their orders. 

“There are ten thousand employees and we 
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Forward! No Halting 


Industry, the giant transformer of | 
Earth’s raw materials into the peaceful 
needs of men and women, bends to 
his fruitful task again. 


The War is won. 


The new peace future of American in- 
dustry spreads invitingly before you. 


The profits of peace will be shared-in 
by a nation-wide fraternity of bond- 
holders--a fraternity of men and women, 
far-sighted, thrifty, secure. 


When you buy a well chosen indus- § . 
trial bond you have a first call on | 
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American industry. Before the stock- 
holders ‘can touch a cent of profit, 
your interest on your bond must be 
planned for and paid. 


Your Liberty Bonds rest on the per- 
manence of the American Government. 
Your Industrial Bonds rest on the per- 
manence of American industry. 


And the giant strides of American in- 
dustry cannot be halted. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 








You will find a National City 


Company Correspondent Office in 
35 of the leading cities of the 
country. 


Each of these offices 1s equipped to 
render unusual service to investors 
generally, and to bond buyers in 
particular. 


BONDS 
SHORT TERM NOTES 
ACCEPTANCES 
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all co-operate. The motto of the company is 
‘Efficiency and Economy through Co-opera- 
tion’ and our trade mark shows a bumble bee 
—one of the smallest of creatures but a great 
believer in co-operation and efficiency! 

“T have a map before me of the whole build- 
ing, a visual and mental key to the entire work. 
Every day I receive the report of each de- 
partmental floor. I have to think for thirty 
floors.- What will work on one will not work 
on another. I have to think what is best for 
the whole.” 

She showed me through the building. I saw 
the work which was being done on those thirty 
floors, where buyers came from all parts, 
where wholesale departments operated for the 
efficient and successful good of themselves and 
for the still more efficient and successful good 
of all. I saw the spirit throughout that enorm- 
ous: building which has centralized work with 
far-reaching ramifications. There was that 
simple and inspiring feeling of ambition, not 
selfish ambition, but the reaping of results 
through economy of space, and through the 
magnitude of the organization. 

Wherever we went Miss Ried was greeted 
with cordial smiles, with sympathetic assist- 
ance which she returned tenfold. 

“T don’t know what ta tell you of my own 
work,” she said, “but I could talk endlessly 
on the work of the company, on the co-opera- 
tion of the employees, of the vast amount of 
gain which is secured by those who are taking 
these spaces and exhibiting their samples of 
ware, because it is to me like a whole family. 
I feel like the mother of it all! They come to 
me with their personal problems, their joys, 
their successes, their doubts, their moments of 
discouragement. They come to me if they 
are engaged to tell me about it, if they are 
sweethearting, if they are ill, -if they are 
troubled. And I mother them. For how I love 
. them! 


Employees One Great Family 


“Out of the ten thousand employees I can- 
not think of any who have not the spirit of love 
and co-operation.” 

Throughout our inspection of every floor, 
while seeing samples of everything from cor- 
sets to barrels, from jewelry to hats, from 
babies’ dresses to perfumery and cosmetics, 
from imported goods to domestic ones, there 
was always this spirit of one great and united 
family, all doing their individual best but 
working for the good of all at one and the 
same time. Office boys, workmen painting and 
putting in partitions, heads of departments, 
all were working with the same spirit. 

“One of the things I believe in as being an 
asset to the success of a business man or busi- 
ness woman when they are starting at the foot 
of the ladder is the studying and mastering 
of shorthand and typewriting. You see, in 
shorthand there is a certain training of the 
senses that can be obtained. Three senses 
must be used, the sense of hearing, seeing and 
feeling. They must hear quickly and write 
quickly. A good stenographer, one who has 
ambition, one who is eager and keen and at- 
tentive and alert, can scale the ladder quickly. 

“A stenographer,” she continued, “receives 
dictation. Usually the dictation is given by 
some one who has something to dictate. The 
stenographer learns: about the business, and 
can understudy the one who is dictating. It’s 
one of the best beginnings for a business man 
or woman,” she emphasized. 

As I looked at the club room for the tenants 
and the floor given over to the women buyers, 
with its famed fashion library, I asked her to 
tell me her ideas on women in business. 

“There is no great and important secret of 
success,” she said. “It is all so simple. It 
doesn’t matter whether a person is born in 
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luxury or poverty; it doesn’t matter what a 
person’s ‘environment may have been, if she 
has the eagerness to succeed she has con- 
quered the first big step. Of course, it takes a 
little time to get used to the work she may be 
undertaking. But that can be overcome by 
anyone who wants to overcome it, and anyone 
who wants to make good can make good. That 
is the thing I strive for myself.” 

“Don’t you consider you’ve made good?” 
I asked. 

“The more one works the more one can 
grow, the more one sees the room in which to 
grow, the possibilities further along the road 
to success. I am constantly trying to live up 
to my job. It’s my main ambition. ‘It’s the 
one thing I want to do more than anything 
else. I want to feel I’m big enough for my 
work and that as it grows I can grow too. 


War Advanced Position of Women 


“The day when I was thrilled over the first 
money I earned seems very, very far away. 
Then I was quite satisfied. But 1 have never 
been satisfied since—that is, satisfied so I felt 
I had gone as far as I could go. I am always 
concentrating every effort, every thought, 
every idea to live up to my job and to grow 
with it,” she said again. 

“The women, because of the war, have gone 
ahead centuries. They have leaped with one 
great bound over objections and prejudices. 
It’s up to them to see that they don’t go back 
centuries, 

“Men, more than ever before, want com- 
panions. One of the reasons, it seems to me, 
why there are unhappy marriages, why men 
seek other diversions and amusements, is be- 
cause their wives can’t be companions. 
They’re demanding it today, demanding it 
emphatically, and women can give it to them 
if they will. It’s all up to them now if their 
place in the world is to count. 

“The man of today wants to talk to his wife 
as a companion, to make her a partner in his 
ideas and schemes. He won’t be satisfied if 
she talks about the servant problem if she 
is rich, or about the housework she does if she 
is poor. He wants to discuss questions with 
her which now he feels she can understand and 
sympathize with, and she must live up to this 
achievement of woman’s present-day position 
in the world.” 

“Do you approve of women working after 
marriage?” I asked. 

“T do,” she said, “unless there are definite 
conditions which won’t permit it. Marriage is 
one of the main reasons why women haven’t 
been able to hold a business place in the world. 
They’ve made the employer feel that it wasn’t 
worth his while to promote them, that they 
would only care for their work until they were 
married and that then he would have to train 
someone else in their places. 


Things That Make for Success 


“I think that women will be better mothers, 
better wives, better helpmates and better 
home-makers if they can still keep their pre- 
marriage business interests after marriage. 
Their vision will be broader, their ideas bigger. 
Their influence on their children will be 
greater ; it will be less narrow; it will be a new 
and more living influence in their homes.” 

“And what about the things that make for 
success ?” I asked again. 

“The main one that I consider is the sys- 
tematizing of work.” And as I.saw her sys- 
tematized, efficient schedule and arrangements 
I saw that she had solved the secret there. 

“Women have to learn this,” she said. “It is 
the root of the Whole matter. It is the thing 
that makes for efficient economy of time, labor 
and thought. The sooner they realize it the 
sooner will they master one of the great 
stumbling blocks in the business world. 


“To be successful one must get along with 
people, co-operate in ideas and in clearness of 
thinking. One must know how to handle peo- 
ple, to be sympathetic ; but, above all, one must 
have system. And, too, one must be alert, 
keen, ambitious, eager, and have a real love 
of their work. It’s not a hidden secret, the 
secret to success; it’s very simple, as you must 
sec.” 

“I have heard you were the highest ; 
woman in the country,” I ventured. 

“Oh, the salary,” she said. “That in itself 
is so unimportant, isn’t it? It isn’t the amount 
of money I get; it is that I am holding a man’s 
job and always trying, trying, trying to make 
myself worthy of it and to show to other 
women that they, too, can hold men’s jobs and 
succeed.” 

Among her plans and charts, her reports for 
the day and her schedules I saw a pamphlet 
about gardens. She noticed I was looking at it. 

“Ah,” she said, “you have discovered on a 
busy woman’s desk her pet incongruity—roses ! 
I have a rose garden in the summer time. I 
go out at five in the morning and dig in the 
ground.’ I know as much about my roses as 
my gardener knows. I study them and love 
them. They are the mud-pies of my childhood 
days. Then I loved to make mud-pies. Now I 
take to roses. I make gardens instead of mud- 
pies; that is the only difference.” 

“Aren’t you proud, terribly proud,” I said, 
“that your brains, your ideas, your work can 
command big financial returns?” 

“No,” she said, “I’m not. I’m really, really 
not. I haven’t time to think of it for one 
thing. I’m down here at eight or nine in the 
morning and I never leave until eight in the 
evening—usually much later. I always go over 
all the reports from the heads of the depart- 
ments before I leave, and my work for the day 
must be finished. But I’m proud of the busi- 
ness. I’m immersed in it. I love to see what 
it can do; how it can build and build; how it 
can, through economy, system and organiza- 
tion, be of international benefit.” 


Spirit of Co-operation 


Never have I interviewed one so sincerely 
modest of her dazzling success; and there lies 
the great secret of her individual success. She 
is never satisfied. Her motto always is to try 
to be worthy of her job. There is no seeking 
after easy hours and little work. There is con- 
stant growth, systematized effort, friendliness, 
a spirit of co-operation, both in her business 
and in her dealings with people. 

I went away vastly impressed, not because 
I had seen perhaps the most successful busi- 
ness woman in the country today, but because 
I had seen a successful woman who was not 
standing still, who was growing, growing all 
the time, and who assisted others to grow. 

Not an individual in her employ who doesn’t 
receive her personal supervision, her interest, 
her help. As she assists others to see clearly 
the simple things that make for success she is 
making her rose gardens in her business too, 
combining imagination and the practical, bring- 
ing into the lives of those ten thousand 
employees the heart and mind and spirit of 
service, success and devotion. 





John Milton—a word from you. “I am 
blind, past fifty, but. I am completing my 
‘Paradise Lost.’” Michael Angelo—your tes- 
timony. “Though seventy years of age, I am 
still learning.” John Kemble—what have you 
to say? “Since leaving the stage, I have writ- 
ten our Hamlet thirty times. I am now be- 
ginning to understand my art!” 

* * * 


There are twenty ways of going ‘to a point, 
and one is the shortest, but set out at once 
on one.—Emerson. 
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EX-SOLDIERS BOOKING NEW JOBS 


A line-up of soldiers and sailors 
outside the U. S. Employment 
Service Bureau at 22 East 22nd 
Street, New York City. New 
York City has thirty bureaus, and 
all are busy finding jobs for civil- 
ians and returned warriors. And 
all other cities have bureaus as 
numerous in proportion to 
population. If a westerner from 
the army or navy finds himself 
in New York without money and 
is desirous of returning to his 
home to work, a New York bur- 
eau, the clearing house, finds him 
a position in his home community. 


© Underwood & Underwood. 
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© Underwood & Underwood. 





Examining a soldier applicant. 
The officials in this photo are 
A. G. McGuire (left), Chief Ex- 
aminer, and E. W. Edwards and 
G. B. Savage, assistant examiners. 
It is the aim of the examiners to 
place as few men as possible in 
misfit jobs. In Atlantic and Pa- 
cific coast cities thousands of men 
are sent to jobs in the merchant 
marine or in the shipbuilding 
industry. 























@) Underwood & Underwood. 


Soldiers, sailors and civilians ap- 
plying for jobs at the main office, 
in New York City. After their 
applications are filled out, signed 
and filed, the men are examined 
by experts to ascertain what the 
applicants are best fitted to do. 
Some of the best brains in the 
country are now busy on this prob- 
lem of restoring soldiers to civil 
employment. 
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THOUGHTS ON LIFE AND LIVING 








Napoleon said: “Ability is of little account 
without opportunity.” And here Napoleon, as 
a practical philosopher, met his Waterloo. 
Better to say : Opportunity is a blank cartridge 
without a good gunner. 

* +. « 

No one ever succeeds by allowing himself to 
be deflected from the most important business 
of life, which is making the most of the best 
that is in him. Even a cow does better if she 
sticks close to the business of eating grass and 
chewing the cud. When she starts in to learn 
to whistle like a catbird and to flit from field 
to field like a butterfly, it is safe to say she is 
no longer a success in life. When a cow strays 
from plain milk-producing methods and begins 
climbing trees and turning somersaults she 
may be more picturesque, but she is gathering 
nothing but goat-feathers. Seven farmers, a 
school-teacher and a tin-peddler may line up 
along the fence and applaud her all afternoon 
until she is swelled with pride, but when she 
gets back to the barn at sundown she will not 
give much milk. She will not be known as a 
milch cow long; she will be a low grade of 
corned beef, a couple of flank steaks, and a 
few pairs of three-dollar shoes.—Ellis Parker 
Butler. 

* +s 

Friendship is based not merely upon affec- 
tion, but upon common service. The man is 
not your friend who is not willing to serve 
you, and you are not his friend unless you 
are willing to serve him~Woodrow Wilson. 

: . «= *@ 

Good manners and good morals are com- 
panions. 

Once upon a time an employee came to a 
place of business on time and in a cheerful 
mood. The employee was smiling and spoke 
to several salespeople in a very pleasant way. 

Soon the entire force of employees had 
caught the “flu” of friendliness. 

Each individua! member was infected. 

Working people must work in the atmo- 
sphere they create. 

When you work, it is either sunshine or 
shadow, depending largely on you. 

Employees make their own weather and 
must weather their own storms. 

Try the thought of bringing with you a smile 
in the morning.—The Silent Partner. 

* 2 «6 


The biggest little thing is kindness. 
* * * 


There are twelve directors in the firm of 
B. Altman & Co., and every blessed one of 
these directors started when he was a boy, 
either in the basement or in the barn—either 
as cash boy, office boy or as chambermaid out 
in the stable. 

x * * 

When a man has once secured a taste of his 
larger possibilities, secured a glimpse of his 
larger self, there is something in him that will 
revolt at living the commonplace life there- 
after—The New Success. 

eo 

No tyranny of circumstances can perma- 
nently imprison a determined will. 

* * * 

We establish relations with our desires, with 
whatever is dominant in our minds, with the 
things we long for with all our hearts, and we 
tend to realize these things in proportion to 
the persistency and intensity of our longings 
and our intelligent efforts to realize them. 


RESOLVE 


Build on resolve, and not upon regret, 

The structure of thy future. Do not grope 
Among the shadows of old sins, but let 

Thine own soul’s light shine on the path of 

hope 

And dissipate the darkness. Waste no tears 
Upon the blotted record of lost years, 
But turn the leaf, and smile, oh, smile, to see 
The fair white pages that remain for thee. 


Prate not of thy repentance. But believe 
The spark divine dwells in thee: let it grow. 
That which the unpreaching spirit can achieve 
The grand and all-creative forces know; 
They will assist and strengthen as the light 
Lifts up the acorn to the oak tree’s height. 


Thou hast but to resolve, and lo! God’s whole © 


Great universe shall fortify thy soul. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
ae 


Cultivating the saving habit, which is a 
way of saying “mastering the art of saving,” 
has two distinct advantages. It constantly in- 
creases one’s worldly possessions and provides 
his working capital. Also, it sobers his mind, 
sharpens his wits, steadies his aims and pre- 
pares him for his place in the world. Saving 
is a means to ten thousand ends. The realiza- 
tion of almost every personal ambition depends 
upon the amount of money one saves. 

Why not, then, form the habit of Saving ?— 
Harvey Blodgett. 

So 


We should judge ourselves by what we feel 
capable of doing, not by what’ we have done. 
We never think of limiting ourselves to what 
we have done if we have a proper estimate of 
ourselves.—Orison Swett Marden. 

* © © 


Days are not steps in a treadmill—they are 
steps that go somewhere. Are you going, or 
just stepping ?—Charlotte P. Gilman. 

sss 


An optimist is a man who always hopes for 
the best, but is never afraid of the worst. 

Optimism is the normal condition of the 
human race; almost every man or woman, in 
the heart, has a vaguely-formed but very real 
belief that “something will turn up”; it is not 
expressed in terms of Providential succor, but 
is a deep-seated faith that the tendency of life, 
in all things, is to better itself. Thus, today’s 
living conditions are better than those of 
yesterday, and tomorrow will see them better 
yet, and so on. Last year had some good news 
and some disappointments, this year will have 
better news which will discount the disappoint- 
ments. 

Optimism is a positive, natural condition ; 
pessimism is a negative, unnatural condition, 
like spring fever, indigestion and any other 
disease of the body or mind. The tonic for 
spring fever is quinine and iron, and a day in 
the open; the tonic for pessimism is faith and 
common sense and a six-mile walk. 

Optimists, real optimists, rule their own 
lives, and so rule the world. The pessimists are 
the disinherited minority. The optimist is 


‘never afraid of the worst because he knows 


that the worst never happens. 
The optimist is the wise man.—The Dear- 
born Independent. 


Ambition’s needed in your game if you 
would win success or fame. The gent without 
it seems a clod, content his treadmill way to 
plod, while men who have the splendid spur 
fill all the air with smoke and fur. Ambi- 
tion, when it’s safe and sane, controlled by wis- 
dom’s curb and rein, is necessary to the guy 
who hopes to reach the places high. But if 
you say, “I'll never stop until I reach the 
gleaning top, regardless always of the rights 
of other hopeful, striving wights,” perhaps 
you'll reach the top and then discover you’re 
abhorred of men. I’d build mud fences all my 
days before I’d tread the higher ways, and hear 
some delegates exclaim, “He never played an 
honest game. To push himself to higher rank 
he’d rob his granny’s ‘savings bank. To gain 
a foot on other men he’d swipe his mother’s 
setting hen. His thoughts are always of him- 
self; to gain renown or gather pelf he’d push 
a cripple from the road or touch a poet for 
his ode.” In Holland there’s a lonely skate who 
hoped to be supremely great; the rights of 
men he laughed to scorn and trod upon the 
nearest corn. What mattered it if legions died, 
so he increased his pomp and pride? And 
now he sits in shadows gray and swats cock- 
roaches all the day. His fate’s a lesson to us 
all, the fat, the lean, the short, the tall.— 
Walt Mason. 


* * x 


There are some persons whose presence 
comes over you like a dash of ice water, and 
others that stimulate you like wine. There 
are some who send out great waves of bore- 
dom before them, some who are as irritating 
as nettles. 

This man makes you calm and gentle, and 
with that man you invariably get into a 
temper. 

And when you say there are good people, 
bad people, wholesome people, disgusting peo- 
ple, impossible people and charming people, 
what is it you do except to register a certain 
occult power in them, a vital forthputting, an 
aura or a radiation of spirit electricty? 

You just can’t stand this man, and that man 
is refreshing. 

Study therefore this electricity of souls. 
Learn to use it, to wire it and control it, and 
it will take and give your deeper messages, 
work your unspoken will, and build you, as 
the genii built Aladdin’s palace, the edifice of 
your success.—Dr. Frank Crane. 

oie s 


You and I should not complain if our plans 
break down, if we have done our part. That 
probably means that the plans of One, who 
knows more than we do, have succeeded.— 
Edward Everett Hale. 


* * * 


Men often say to me: “Of course I am not 
opposed to temperance, but I object to prohibi- 
tion because it will lead to other objectionable 
things.” I live ip a prohibition state, and orig- 
inally opposed prohibition as violently as any- 
one. After long experience with the policy, I 
favor it; I know of no objection whatever 
to it. Whiskey is an evil as certainly as bur- 
glary; it will benefit any community, state or 
nation to get rid of it. And we are. practically 
rid of it in Kansas. The people no longer dis- 
cuss the question; they get along without 
whiskey, and get along better than they did 
before. That’s all there is to it—-Ed. Howe. 
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Our Washington Analysis 


WILSON’S VIEWS BROADENED IN EUROPE 


course of allowing business to find it- 

self? Or must there be an immediate 
announcement of a_ reconstruction policy? 
More and more Washington is looked to for 
a definite program upon which business can go 
ahead with some assurance of what the fu- 
ture holds. 

Governor Coolidge of Massachusetts has 
said, “Every facility is at hand for an era of 
great prosperity. What is needed is the cour- 
age to act. In the exhibition of that courage 
the Government agencies must take the lead.” 

When President Wilson went before Con- 
gress with his views on the reconstruction 
question, he indicated that the resourceful- 
ness and adaptability of the American business 
man could be counted upon to meet all em- 
ergencies. Restrictions upon the building 
trades and on other industries were lifted, de- 
mobilization of the military forces was begun, 
and it was expected that there would be a 
prompt revival of industry and that labor 
would find its place in the new scheme of 
affairs. 


M UST the United States clita on its 


Government Officials Optimistic 


Unfortunately, the complete disorganization 
of the national life which resulted from the 
gigantic war program of the United States 
could not be adjusted so simply. Employers 
delayed in anticipation of lower prices for ma- 
terials and labor, and an indication as to the 
definite demands of production. For the mo- 
ment there was a temporary paralysis, and as 
the wheels again revolve it 1s apparent that 
there are joints in the economic machinery that 
need oiling if they are to function properly, 
without friction. 

Officials of the Government maintain an 
optimistic view, looking upon the condition of 
uncertainty as agnatural order which will 
speedily vanish with the coming of spring and 
a clarification of the situation abroad. 

But there is dissatisfaction in some quarters 
over the fact that the United States is moving 
with caution in the determination of its future 
course, while some of the Allied nations, bet- 
ter prepared for peace, are already launched 
upon comprehensive schemes for economic re- 
habilitation. 

This feeling is‘in a measure attributable to 
the fact that the United States from its vant- 
age point on this side of the Atlantic is able to 
get a perspective upon what is being accom- 
plished by the nations overseas, without dis- 
cerning the troubles which are also hindering 
them. Puzzled by the familiar difficulties at 
home, the public in a sense fails to see the 
brighter side of the domestic situation while 
observing the apparent ease with which the 
foreign nations are picking up their neglected 
trade. 

The expression that “it is sometimes difficult 
to see a city on account of the houses” is not 
without its applicability to the present situa- 
tion in the world. It has even been suggested 
that as a result of his trip abroad President 
Wilson has obtained a clearer vision of the 
needs of America than he has had at any time 
heretofore, and that he will be able to apply 
immediate remedies where necessary. It is in- 
timated that even the Mexican question has be- 
come clearer to him since he has obtained the 
European viewpoint, and that there may be a 
radical change in the Administration’s policy 
toward the Latin-American, republic. 

Whatever may be the domestic worries, it 
should be recalled that -the United States is in 
a far better position today than any of the 
large nations of the world. While every pa- 
triotic citizen must wish to see the republic 


Demands That Government 
Cease Drifting Reconstruc- 
tion Policy and Act 


By BASSETT BLACKLEY 
Our Washington Correspondent 


in the.vanguard of the world’s trade, and oc- 
cupying the place due a country which has 
contributed so generously to maintain the free- 
dom of mankind, there is little danger of being 
outdistanced by Great Britain, now confronted 
with manifold labor problems; France, minus 
the flower of her workmen and with a vast ter- 
ritory in ruins; Italy, vexed with serious in- 
ternal questions; Russia, a land of chaos; or 








BERNARD M. BARUCH 
Who stands high in the confidence of President Wilson, 
and who has been one gf his right-hand advisers at 
aris. 


the Central Powers, awaiting the judgment 
of the peace table. 

There has been a decided change in the char- 
acter of the goods which America is being 
called upon to supply to Europe since the sign- 
ing of the armistice. For a time it was thought 
that with the restoration of peace there would 
be a call for manufactured article>, and for 
materials to be utilized in reconstruction work. 
But Europe wants raw materials. They are 
the primary need which Bernard Baruch. 
Vance McCormick and the other members of 
the industrial commission now abroad are en- 
deavoring to supply in a manner to the profit 
of all concerned. 

The purchase of finished goods requires more 
Government financing upon an already top- 
heavy structure of loans, but the buying of 
raw materials is the first step toward putting 
the population of Europe to work. Food has 
been asked in order that the spread of Bol- 
shevism may be checked immediately. It is a 
necessary, but a temporary relief only. Em- 
ployment will restore order, hasten peaceful 
prosperity, and make every man his own bread- 
winner. 

It is for this reason that the Allied nations 











have adhered to the policy of requiring import 
licenses on goods crossing their boundaries. 
There have been suggestions that there is jeal- 
ousy of the United States as a possible domi- 
nating factor in the markets of the world; but 
this is of slight consequence as compared with 
the control which is being exercised with a 
view to preventing a too easy access to the 
foreign markets and a stultifying of the native 
initiative. For over four years Europe has 
looked to the United States for aid. It has be- 
come a habit which leaders realize holds a 
danger of pauperizing a war-weary people. To 
become self-sustaining, and then free of debt, 
are the primary aims of these men in shaping 
the policies of their nations. 

Great Britain made the experiment of lifting 
import regulations on a long list of commodi- 
ties, with the idea of rebuilding the British re- 
export business, which had lapsed to 14 per 
cent. of its pre-war volume, and‘also of sup- 
plying the civil population with many of the 
articles deprived them during the four years 
of war. There are indications that the re- 
export trade did not materialize because other 
nations are engaged in their own economic 
problems. Moreover, the mammoth task of 
finding employment for the army of workers 
and demobilized soldiers required that Great 
Britain place a bar against some imports in 
order that her own industries might be stimu- 
lated and her workers provided for. Financial 
and industrial conditions demanded the aboli- 
tion of purely altruistic plans, even if the Eng- 
lish people must continue to be deprived of 
manufactured articles until they can be fur- 
nished from British plants. 


Reconstruction Developments 


France, in the first days after the war came 
to an end, cautioned American manufacturers 
about establishing selling agencies abroad. 
America was looked to as the great reservoir 
of raw materials which the French workmen 
would for the present fashion in the same man- 
ner that he had made guns of American steel 
to be used by Pershing’s army, instead of hav- 
ing the guns shipped from America. But until 
her mines and factories are again producing, 
France does not want to be flooded with Amer- 
ican products nor with the equipment salvaged 
from the huge army supply depots. 

These are developments of the reconstruc- 
tion policies of the Allied nations. The ques- 
tion now raised in Washington is whether 
there shall be definite policies adopted for the 
United States in regard to trade, to the rail- 
roads and other properties now operated by 
the Government, to labor and immigration, and 
all the kindred matters upon which the de- 
velopment of industry depends. Employers 
and employees alike are anxious for a decision. 

So far as the policy of the Allies may go on 
the subject of home markets for home goods, 
there is now little complaint in the United 
States. The same equanimity will not be pre- 
served if there appears to be a danger of dump- 
ing these products in America at prices which 
our own manufacturers can not approach un- 
der the prevailing high wage scale and cost 
of materials. 

The continuation of the War Trade Board 
as a peace-time bureau to regulate imports and 
exports, or the adoption of a high tariff 
schedule, are the two solutions which are now 
suggested as promising the most satisfactory 
results. The future of the merchant marine 
is also involved. Thus far the tonnage capacity 
of American ships is being utilized to its fullest 
extent, but fears are expressed as to the time 
when competition increases with the boats 
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operated by foreign countries upon the 
cheaper basis prevailing there. 

The question of the merchant marine, how- 
ever, is one which is tied up with the peace 
conference, and the meetings between Ed- 
ward N. Hurley, Lord Reading and the mem- 
bers of the inter-allied marine. 

In finding new markets for American manu- 
factured goods, the United States Section of 
the International High Commission is taking 
an active part, with the commendation of the 
Department of Commerce. Sections of the 
commission are existent in nearly all of the 
Latin-American countries and co-operation is 
sought in bringing uniform legislation on trade 
matters with a view to opening the way for 
American exporters who are building up a 
trade with the Southern republics. 

Extension of banking facilities and credits, 
the stabilization of exchange, the amelioration 
of customs and port regulations, and similar 
work which will contribute to efficient and 
cordial trade relations are being stimulated 
and fostered under the commission. Already 
eleven of the Latin-American countries have 
ratified a treaty with the United States where- 
by all local taxes on commercial travelers are 
covered by a single national fee. This opens 
up the way to agents of American manufac- 
turers who in many countries have heretofore 
been confronted with local taxes which were 
practically prohibitive. 

While there has been much talk in Congress 
of the danger of widespread unemployment, 
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with the prospects of breadlines forming, and 
Bolshevism spreading through the ranks of the 
dissatisfied, many of the best informed men of 
the country are inclined to view the outlook 
cheerfully. Unemployment has been a natural 
result of the closing down of war industries 
in the East, but from the West there are still 
reports of a distinct shortage of labor on the 
farms. “ 

The area of winter wheat sown in the fall of 
1918 totaled approximately 49,027,000 acres, 
which is 15.9 per cent. more than in the pre- 
ceding year. On the wheat crop alone there 
will thus be a demand for a considerably larger 
number of harvesters. It is anticipated that 
there will be a strong tide of workers from the 
industrial sections with the opening of spring, 
many being farm laborers who have been at- 
tracted to the cities by the high wages paid 
during the war. 

There is one feature, however, which Con- 
gress has overlooked in its discussion of the 
unemployment problem. It relates to the ef- 
fect of the new revenue bill upon the workers 
of the country. Not only will each person 
contribute directly in large or small measure 
to the payment of the $6,000,000,000 to be 
raised by its operation, but indirectly another 
toll may be collected through the retrench- 
ment by employers. 

So drastic are the rates of taxation provided 
under the new bill that development may be 
hampered through the Government absorption 
of so much of the earnings of many business 
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concerns. A reduction of wages for employees 
in some plants, or the curtailment of the force 
in others might follow. Either course would 
bring the same result to labor, for a reduction 
in pay would mean that the high standard of 
living which it was sought to establish during 
the war period could not be maintained, while 


unemployment also would eventually destroy . 


that standard. 

Employment and taxation are questions not 
usually considered together, but in the present 
situation there is a strong bond between them, 
since never before has there been a taxation bill 
which levied so heavily in a single year upon 
the earnings of industry. Earnings are the 
result of capital, and capital in turn will not be 
available in the event that too great a part of 
the earnings have to be set aside for taxes. 
If carried far enough, there is the serious 
danger that the margin of safety will be passed 
and the company must either cease to do busi- 
ness or must recoup through cutting down its 
expenses. 

As an example of the weight of taxation 
under which industry is now burdened, the 
United States Steel Corporation during the 
past year had a tax deduction of $274,288,797, 
leaving for the company $198,834,569. A 
heavier schedule is provided under the new bill. 
A billion-dollar corporation firmly founded 1s 
capable of meeting such levies, but there are 
many concerns which will be called upon to ex- 
ercise the utmost vigilance in mahagement 
under the new revenue law. 


-—-. 


WILL COST OF LIVING DECLINE MUCH? 


ILL the cost of living soon come down 
W substantially ? 

The index numbers of commodity 
prices have been declining since mid-summer. 
Bradstreet’s index made its highest record on 
July 1, 1918, while Dun’s on the same date 
came within a small fraction of 1 per cent. of 
its highest. Dun’s average of foodstuffs made 
its highest on March 1, while the average of 
meat recorded its top figures on July 1, and the 
average for dairy and garden products was at 
its highest on February 1, 1918. 

But do these index numbers of wholesale 
prices prove that the cost of living has been 
declining? 

We think not. 


Index Numbers Not Correct Guide 


It is only through very loose habits of 
thought that people have come to think of 
these index numbers and the cost of living as 
being one and the same thing. They are not 
the same thing at all. 

The consumer buys at retail, and wholesale 
and retail prices seldom go together. Con- 
sequently the index numbers do not actually 
reflect the movement of the cost of living. 
They show what the retail dealer pays, but 
they do not show what he charges the con- 
sumer. The general principle is that retail 
prices move slowly because it is difficult to 
change the price habits of the people, whereas 
wholesale prices move rapidly in response to 
every change in the ratio of supply and 
demand. The two are controlled by very 
different factors. 

When wholesale prices are going up the 
retailer cannot immediately change the advance 
to the consumer without danger of losing 
trade to competitors, and when wholesale 
prices are going down the retailer does not 
immediately give the benefit to the consumer, 
partly because the public is used to paying the 
price and does not resent it and partly because 
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Must Not Expect Drastic Fall at 
Once—Factors That Delay 
Readjustment 


By PAUL CLAY 


Forbes Staff Economist 


the retail dealer has on hand a stock of high- 
cost goods which he first wishes to get rid 
of. As a result of these factors wholesale 
prices lead the way either up or down, while 


retail prices follow slowly and reluctantly.’ 


Besides this wholesale prices vary about twice 
as much from their mean average as do retail. 
In studying the cost of living; then, one must 
look deeper than the index numbers. 

From time to time the United States. Labor 
Department and other bureaus have gathered 
statistics of the cost of living by items for the 
typical family of the working class. Fron 
these we may estimate the cost of living for 
three pivotal years as follows: 








Cost Cost Cost 

1901 1914 1918 
CO SAE eri $326.90 $424.97 $577.96 
Es i wcetacessua et riness 99.49 109.45 120.40 

Mortgage, principal and 

RMON 5.0.09 Lolcecaisawsese bis 12.13 13.34 14.67 
2 tela eT eee es 32.23 35.77 61.17 
PRE. hong anise wondialsio.eicsttnedss 8.15 9.04 10.39 
SSO OO ee 107.84 130.48 210.10 
Taxes and insurance....... 26.76 29.97 36 
Church, clubs and charity.. 15.19 17.47 é 20 
Furniture and utensils..... 26.31 26.31 . 44.70 
Books and papers.......... 8.35 8.35 11.69 
Amusements ............... 12.38 15.47 24.39 
Liquors 12.44 12.50 
Tobacco 10.93 24.59 
Sickness 20.54 25.67 
Miscellaneous * 49.64 74.45 
MO eh iS ek $764.67 $914.17 $1,279.84 


These 1901 figures are the actual averages 
for 2,567 families, while the 1914 and 1918 
figures are based on the known changes in 
costs. However, if the 1918 standard of living 
was the same as that of previous years the 


total per family expense would be $1,551.61 
instead of the above $1,279.84. Economizing 
in various directions, and especially in food 
wanted for Europe, brought the figures down. 
There was economizing in fuel because of the 
scarcity of coal and in clothing because the 
Government took nearly all the wool. The 
food expense per family at the 1914 and 1901 
standards, meaning the same quantity. per 
capita, would have been about $722.45; while 
the clothing expense would have been about 
$300 instead of the figures given. However, 
the main point is that from 1901 to 1914 the 
cost of living for the typical family in moderate 
circumstances increased only $150, whereas 
from 1914 to 1918 it increased about $366. 


Cost of Living Bound to Drop 


Now war workers are being laid off, plants 
are closing down, and both war wages and 
war profits are beginning to disappear. The 
forced curtailment of steel plants, copper 
mines, munition industries and other busi- 
nesses is greatly reducing the personal income 
of business proprietors and partners, and even 
the clerical class, who never obtained any 
benefit from the war, are finding it harder to 
obtain employment or to hold their positions. 
Thus it needs a substantial cut in the cost of 
living to enable the typical family of any class 
to keep its expenses within its income. For 
the returning soldiers especially, since they 
have neither money nor employment, this 
problem is a very serious one. 

Some of these items which make up the 
yearly budget of the typical family are bound 
to come down without any great delay. Indeed, 
they are already beginning to come down in 
a few cases. But lest we let our hopes of 
improvement run too high let us notice how 
slowly the cost of living declined after the 
Civil War. The following are the highest 
ycarly prices in New York of some of the most 
important articles: 
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Beef. bbls $1600 $1400 2180—« $28.00 A75 $1650 $ic00 $1800 «$A 
eef, i ee . . f 00 18.00 00 
FUEROE, TOE, 66 is 0d cas 48 38 60 48 A . 55° “ 46 . 42 = 
COMO6,. TNS; t.0:65.0:005% 52 "20 21 19 9 13 13 17 19 
CS Se 11.75 8.80 11.70 11.30 9.75 6.40 6.05 7.00 6.80 
Pee, ORs csdccuces 17 23 22 16 a 24 14 aa 09 
Le ae Sa eer 24 29 22 14 20 21 18 13 10 
Pork, Bois. ..3.03225 43.25 31.50 33.55 24.10 29.50 33.37 a 23.00 16.00 
a ee 25 as 15 10 12 13 10 09 
Baca, wt, oiscccccas 15.50 14.00 15.25 12.50 11.25 10.00 9150 9.75 9.50 
Totals) 2.2.45 165.8 216.5 173.8 163.9 164.2 162.9 153.8 169.3 133.3 











These totals are not the sums of the figures 
above them, but rather the Aldrich Com- 
mittee’s total index numbers, or prices of food; 
and this committee’s figures are regarded as 
being the highest authority on the subject. 
The committee took the year 1860 as a basis, 
the prices of 1860 being regarded as 100 per 
cent., so that the above totals mean that the 
cost of food was 65.8 per cent. higher in 1864 
than in 1860. It rose still higher in 1865, 
although the war ended in April of that year, 
and it did not come down very much until 
1867. Furthermore, it did not get back to the 
1860 level until the year 1879. It took the cost 
of food fourteen years to decline as much as 
it had risen in five years. 

Admittedly this proves nothing for the 
future; but in 1865 the United States, France 
and Germany were all great agricultural coun- 
tries instead of being manufacturing countries 
as they are now, and this means that a much 
larger percentage of the total workers of the 
world were engaged in producing food 
products. It should therefore have been easier 
then than now to get the cost of food down 
to normal. Yet if Civil War history should be 
repeated the cost of food for 1919 would 
average as high as for the whole year 1918, 
while for 1920 it would be somewhat higher 
than during 1917. 


Large Decrease In Meat Animals 


The two big items in the American diet are 
meats and breadstuffs, and the typical family 
spends considerably the more for the meats. 
The big factor strength regarding meat 
prices is the destruction of the meat animals 
of Europe through war and the reduced num- 
bers of animals all over the world owing to 
the same cause. The numbers of animals of 
all kinds in France on July 1 of several years 
tells the story: 


Animals 1913 1915 1917 
ca, ae 3,222,000 2,209,000 2,283,000 
NMOMIRE Cbd. coewss 188,000 145,000 150,000 
Donkeys ........ 356,000 323,000 325,000 
COMI oS eka 14,788,000 12,520,000 12,443,000 
Ss ee 16,131,000 12,262,000 . 10,587,000 
Sere. x .a8oceniees 7,036, 4,910,000 4,200,000 
GOME sn ccvess ce 1,435,000 1,231,000 1,177,000 


In Belgium and Serbia the loss or destruc- 
tion of animals has been probably about the 
same as in France, and in Russia it has been 
very great. The British supply of animals is 
probably 25 per cent. smaller than it was before 
the war, and there has been some shrinkage in 
countries like Australia and Argentina. Here 
in the United States the numbers of animals 
are increasing slightly, but the increase does 
not more than keep pace with the needs of our 
own population, to say nothing of offsetting 
the losses of the rest of the world. 

Europe will depend much upon America for 
meats, and this will tend to keep prices from 
going down very rapidly. Indeed, they prob- 
ably would not go down at all but for the 
fact that European peoples have been so im- 
poverished that they cannot buy at these prices 
in proportion to their wants. 

In breadstuffs the situation is very similar, 
for Europe has suffered a terrific losxof pro- 
ducing capacity, no part of which has been 
offset or made up in the balance of the world. 
Very late statistics are; of course, not avail- 
able, as the warring countries have not 


bothered much with collecting statistics. Com- 
paring the French crops of 1916, however, with 
the average for 1905 to 1914 both inclusive— 
the wheat crop showed a shrinkage of 33.6 
per cent., rye 29.2, barley 12.9, oats 15.8, and 
potatoes a shrikange of 34.3 per cent. There 
were also very heavy losses in the crops of 
Germany, Austria, Russia, Belgium and the 
Balkan States. The production of the United 
States has been as follows: 





Average 
Crop 1918 1917 1912-1916 
Corn, Sse: es oe 3,065,233,000 2,761,252,000 
Wheat ....... 917,100,000 397,000 
JE AOR 1,538,359,000 1,592,740,000 1,296,406,000 
Baviey i.....% 256,375,000 211,759,000 201,625,000 
BG. Gincsacsniea 89,103,000 62,933,000 44,547,000 
Buckwheat ... 17,182,000 16,022,000 15,336,000 
TOBRIE. «55:5 14)5 5,400,933,000 5,585,342,000 5,128,523,000 








WHAT TO EXPECT 


E situation ought to be very: much 
] better in 1920 than during 1919. By 
that time, with the completion of 
the demobilization and the peace readjust- 
ment, the fall in the income of the typicai 
family should cease. Also, there should be 
a substantial increase in production owing 
to the greatly enlarged working forces. In 
brief, the cost of living promises to remain 
painfully high during the present year, but 
to fall more and more within our means 
thereafter. 








The grain production of the United States 
in 1918 was only 5.3 per cent. greater than the 
average of the years 1912 to 1916. The world’s 
totals are not yet available, but it is probable 
that the world’s 1918 wheat crop was about 20 
per cent. off from the pre-war average, and 
the corn and oats crops not less than 10 per 
cent. off. Here again the assurance of lower 
prices lies partly in the lack of purchasing 
power to which European peoples are sub- 
jected. 

There are two other big factors, however, 
which enable us to be sure that the cost of 
living will come down. One is that the world’s 
soldiers are now going back into industrial oc- 
cupations, so that production will thereby be 
increased ; and the other is that the demobiliza- 
tion itself decreases the world’s total demand 
for foods, clothing and other articles. It is 
these two factors, plus the shrinkage of pur- 
chasing power, that render it certain that the 
cost of living will gradually come down. 


War-Time Consumption of Commodities 


Few- people realize how much less food is 
either consumed or wasted by men at home 
than by men in the army. In the case of our 
army, for example, the average annual coffee 
consumption is about 20.4 pounds as compared 
with 11.5 for the civilian population; the flour 
consumption is about 305 pounds against 233 ; 
the beef consumption 159 pounds against 62; 
and the army consumption of potatoes is about 
261 pounds per capita against 217 for the 
civilian population. In other words, the typical 
soldier consumes about 77.4 per cent. more 
coffee than the civilian, 30.9 per cent. more 
flour, 156.4 per cent. more beef, and 20.3 per 
cent. more potatoes than the civilian. 

Of course, these civilian averages include 
women and children, and the difference would 
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not be so great for the men alone. Still it is 
undoubtedly, true that the consumption and 
waste combined is at least 20 per cent. greater 
per capita for men in the army than for men at 
home. The practical meaning of this is that 
the same amount of food required to feed our 
5,000,000 soldiers as at the end of 1918 will 
be sufficient before long to feed 6,000,000 
civilians. In the case of clothing the difference 
is even greater. 

Here we have, then, the main facts as to the 
outlook for the cost of living. The demobiliza- 
tion will make the present world supply of 
food and clothing go 20 to 25 per cent. further. 
It will also increase the world’s army of indus- 
trial workers by probably 12 to 18 per cent. ; 
and the greater force of workers will later on 
result in greater production. The governments 
which were recently buying supplies for about 
25,000,000 troops did not have to earn the 
money, and willingly paid extravagant prices, 
whereas these troops when demobilized will 
insist upon the lowest obtainable prices. Thus, 
while the influences at work are powerful 
enough to make it sure that the cost of liv- 
ing will come down, at the same time the 
world’s present supplies and production, espe- 
cially of food, are small enough so that we can- 
not expect the cost of living to fall as fast as 
the income of the typical family may fall. 

However, the situation ought to be very 
much better in 1920 than during 1919. By that 
time, with the completion of the demobiliza- 
tion and the peace readjustment, the fall in the 
income of the typical family should cease. 
Also, there should be a substantial increase in 
production owing to the greatly enlarged 
working forces. 

In brief, the cost of living promises to re- 
main painfully high during the present year, 
but to fall more and more within our means 
thereafter. 





PREPARING DOOM OF STOCK 
SWINDLERS 


(Continued from page 806) 


4. Under no circumstances will you proceed with 
sales talk or divulge the name or nature of the 
security unless this qualification has been com- 
pletely made. 

5. There shall be no exception to the rigid rule 
of “no call-backs.” Your prospect must be told 
that this is the X & Co. plan and made to 
understand why it is right. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR APPROACH 


1. “Mr. , | have called to see if you could 
qualify for me.” (He will either say, “I do not 
understand what you mean by ‘qualification,’” or 
he will ask the question, “What do you mean by 
‘qualify?’”) To which in either case you will reply, 
“T will tell you,” or, he will merely look at you 
without saying anything, in which event you will 
say, “You do not understand what I mean by 
‘qualify, do you? Well, I will tell you.” (No mat- 
ter what happens you will be, as you will notice, 
at the same point for a beginning.) 

2. “Mr. ,. | have some confidential informa- 
tion for you from the house of X : 

5. “Rie. ,. | want to ask you a business ques- 
tion for a business reason, and I will, of course, 
expect a business reply. Can you use $100 today 
if that amount would insure an association between 
you as client and a large, reputable financial house 
as adviser and fiscal agent, which association would 
make you in a short period.permanently financially 


, 1 am seeking clients for X & 
Co. and have been told that you have the necessary 
qualifications for such a clientship.” 

5. “Mr. , a friend of yours and a client of 
ours has asked me to present a matter of great in- 
terest to you, saying that you were qualiffed to 
consider an opportunity which he has accepted.” 

It is such well-drilled “salesmen” that have 
obtained a strangle-hold on the very roots of 
national thrift, and it is against their masters 
and directors that the New York Stock Ex- 
change, the Federal Reserve banks and mem- 
ber institutions, and every agency of finaricial 
decency in the country have declared war. 

There will be developments. 
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‘MOST POWERFUL MAN IN THE WORLD’ 


(Continued from page 804) 


day meal is usually devoted to conferences 
upon important matters with people who have 
been asked to luncheon for that purpose. The 
business of the day is supposed to end at half- 


' past seven in the evening, but during war time 


conversation invariably drifts to topics con- 
nected with work. Retiring at ten o’clock 
Northcliffe is read to for fifteen minutes, and 
is asleep by half-past ten. Six and a half hours 
of sleep suffice. Then at five o’clock he is at 
work again. The war has not interfered with 
this routine, which goes on weekdays and 
Sundays,-and is only interrupted by an after- 
noon’s golf, an occasional visit to the front, or 
a trip to New York. 


Forceful and Energetic 


“All those who have come in contact with 
Northcliffe receive the impression of tre- 
mendous reserve force and dynamic aggres- 
siveness lying alertly latent, and subsequent 
meetings emphasize this impression. To one 
visitor he seemed to be like a caged lion, not 
because he roared, for roar he never does, but 
because it seemed as if his pent-up energy 
were trying to break through invisible bars 
that intervened between him and the immedi- 
ate attainment of a multitude of purposes. 
Walking back and forth in a restricted alcove 
he paused suddenly from time to time to speak 
sharply and briefly. Thus he settled three or 
four vital matters every minute. As soon as 
there was an instant’s delay one saw again the 
caged-lion phase. 

“Yet all observers agree that Northcliffe 
never gets flustered or beyond himself. It is 
noticeable that whenever an atmosphere of 
flurry surrounds him it is caused-entirely by 
office boys, clerks and other one-cylinder sub- 
ordinates puffing and tearing to keep up with 
his smooth-running, two-hundred horsepower 
engine. It is impossible to enter a room where 
he is working and not to be drawn irresistibly 
into activity. 

“As in his earlier years, Northcliffe is still a 
believer in the vigor and optimism of youth. 
Consequently in visiting his business establish- 
ments one is impressed by the youthfulness of 
the men who hold important positions. The 
editor of the ‘Times’ is barely forty, and none 
of the directors of the Amalgamated Press are 
over middle age. That is part of the North- 
cliffe system. Having managed a great busi- 
ness himself before he was thirty he knows the 
value of the strength and resourcefulness 
which accompany youthful years. The first 
two questions that he hurls at any applicant 
for employment are: ‘How old are you?’ and 
‘What can you do?’ 

“With all his mercilessness toward ineffi- 
cients and incompetents it is agreed by nearly 
all who have been employed by Northcliffe that 
he is a delightful man to work with. In spite 
of his vast and widespread interests he will 
come into the reporters’ room of the ‘Daily 
Mail,’ sit on the edge of a table, smoke cigar- 
ettes and talk to the men as if he were one of 
themselves. He likes them and they like him. 

“In one of his recent chats he discussed 
success in life and the best means to attain it. 
His own success he largely attributes to con- 
centration, the instincts with which he was 
born, gnd good health. 

“*A good physical condition,’ he observed, 
‘is fundamental. Then comes regular living. 
In my own case I manage my life, as far as 
possible, with machine-like regularity. I have 
regular hours set apart for exercise and fresh 
air. Most business men spend too much time 
at their desks, thus losing their sense of pro- 
portion, their correct perspective, and become 
buried in details. I have to leave England to 


see my business in its true perspective. I do 
not follow the details of my affairs, but I know 
them. Then I put them into the hands of men 
I can trust. My faculty for selecting the right 
men is, of course, one of my most valuable 
assets. {made some serious mistakes in this 
respect when I was younger, but none in late 
years. I select men entirely on my own judg- 
ment, without reference to their past records. 
Other things being equal, I believe that univer- 
sity men are the best.’ The last remark is 
interesting because Lord Northcliffe is not a 
university man. 

“On another occasion the great publisher 
again emphasized the importance of concentra- 
tion as the secret of success. ‘Men fail,’ he 
said, ‘because they dissipate their energies in 
pleasure or in meddling with a dozen different 
concerns. I have centered myself on one thing 
—journalism. That is my business, my recrea- 
tion, my all. To concentration, of course, must 
be added other essential traits, but that alone 
will accomplish a great deal. As to the other 
qualities which bring success, I should place 
first: Industry, self-culture, cheerfulness, self- 
reliance, determination, confidence, initiative, 
ambition and optimism. Then come foresight, 
leadership, ability to select and inspire, great 
mental and physical stamina, superior judg- 
ment, willingness to incur big risks, personal 
magnetism, dynamic force, imagination and 
common sense. Above all things avoid worry, 
for that has killed more people than hard work 
ever killed.’ 

“When he was asked recently to give some 
suggestions for the guidance of other climbers 
he said: ‘My advice to every young man 
would be this: Concentrate your energies and 
work hard. Specialize, be original, launch out 
on new experiments, and be sure to have the 
courage of your convictions. I think that 
specialization is the keynote of success, and 
this principle will be even more essential in 
the future. The world’s effective workers are 
constantly increasing in number. Competition 
is steadily growing keener. The man who wins 
recognition in this twentieth century will have 
to do some one thing extremely well. If I 
were giving just one word of advice to a young 
man I should say—concentrate. When you 
have fixed the lines on which you want to 
travel and know that you are right keep to 
them and do not listen to what other people 
say. Every young man has a chance to rise, 
but it needs good judgment to know when to 
seize opportunities and persistence to keep 
hold of them when they are caught.’ 


Advice to Young Men 


“World famous as he is today Lord North- 
cliffe’s advice is full of encouragement to those 
earnest workers who have not yet reached 
places of eminence. As he wisely points out, 
if only the right kind of seed be planted the 
fruit will ripen by and by. Nor are results 
always attained in a hurry. Indeed, one of the 
great lessons derived from the life of this 
successful man is that patience, perseverance, 
determination and unflagging courage are 
qualities which, given a suitable environment, 
will surely win their reward.” 





All debts are debts of honor and should be 
honored. In these days of unthinking extrava- 
gance too many debts are light-heartedly in- 
curred and not paid. The phrase “falling into 
debt” is apt. The descent is easy enough, but 
the climb back is usually painful. Not to pay a 
debt is akin to stealing. You keep what be- 
longs to another. And by so acting you may 
force your victim to become a delinquent. The 
line between “Mine” and “Thine” is at the 
moment badly blurred, 





Practical Points for Exporters 
(Continued from page 808) 


lections aggregating $100,000 and the manu- 
facturer suddenly finds himself in need of 
$90,000. All he has to do is to go to the bank 
and arrange for a loan for the period he thinks 
necessary and he will pay interest for theactual 
term of the loan only. During the time he is 
not borrowing against his foreign collections, 
the knowledge that he can always obtain funds 
on short notice gives him a feeling of safety. 


y Importers May Buy in Sterling 


The foregoing deals with financing ship- 
ments when goods are sold in United States 
dollars, but some importers, particularly on 
the West Coast of South America, prefer to 
buy in sterling. 

The procedure is very much the same. 

The manufacturer can ascertain from his 
bank the rate of exchange they would pay for 
his draft on his customer in sterling and use 
that rate as a basis for converting prices from 
United States dollars into sterling. By selling 
his sterling bills outright to the bank and re- 
ceiving dollars he does not assume any risk in 
exchange. 

If, however, the manufacturer selling in 
sterling prefers to take advances against his 
bills, he is obliged, in order to avoid exchange 
risks, to contract with his bank to sell them at 
an agreed rate for future delivery an amount 
of sterling equal to that for which he draws 
on his customers. 

It is also possible to use an acceptance credit 
on London to finance shipments of goods sold 
in United States dollars or sterling. A manu- 
facturer can arrange to draw on the London 
correspondent of his bank at sixty or ninety 
days’ sight and sell the draft on London in 
New York. If the draft on London covers 
sales of goods in sterling, the manufacturer 
covers his exchange risk immediately, as the 
arrangement with his bank will probably call 
for the liquidation of the sterling draft on Lon- 
don from the proceeds of the sterling drafts 
on South America. Should the draft on Lon- 
don cover shipments of goods sold in United 
States dollars, the manufacturer will probably 
arrange to draw for the approximate equiva- 
lent of the dollar drafts on South America. 
He will then be in a position where he will 
eventually be obliged to meet a sterling obli- 


_ gation and receive United States dollars. In 


order to avoid the exchange risk, in this case, 
the manufacturer should arrange with his bank 
to purchase from them at an agreed rate for 
delivery at the maturity of the draft the 
amount of sterling for which he has drawn on 
London. Of course, interest adjustments will 
be necessary as is the case with all acceptance 
credits. 

It is well worth while for an exporter, if he 
intends financing South American shipments 
by long drafts on banks, to study discount 
rates in London and New York in order that 
he may know in which city the discount rate 
is lower, or in other words, where he can ob- 
tain the cheaper money. 

It is the duty of a manufacturer to make 
himself thoroughly acquainted with any 
special requirements with regard to packing, 
shipping, etc., that may exist in the country 
to which he intends exporting, as very often 
small oversights cause considerable expense. 
Some American manufacturers have, regret- 
tably, created rather a bad impression in South 
America through not having given sufficient 
attention to their export orders. 

There was a case some time ago where two 
absolutely first-class firms were given a bad 
impression of one another. The importer in 


South America ordered socks, and directed 
that they should be tied with thin string and 
(Continued on page 819) 
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WHICH IS BEST MONTH FOR DOING, BUSINESS? 


Said the Pessimist to the Optimist: “You 
can't do any business during January. The 
holiday season is just over and most men 
have spent all their money. They gave pres- 
ents to all of theit employes—and you know 
what that means to the firm’s money chest. 
Really, nobody wants to buy, or do business 
in January, and if you do go in to see a busi- 
ness man who might be in the market for your 
wares you are usually met with a fro&en face— 
an after-Christmas grouch.” 

“Why, I find,’ said the Optimist, “that 
Christmas has made men’s minds and hearts 
more receptive. The happiness of renewing 
ties, of receiving remembrances from their 
friends and relatives, and the joy of Christmas 


itself, have driven away all grouchiness and ° 


selfishness. They want tc do business with 
you. If a man can’t do business in January 
he had better quit, because I find that office 
doors open more easily and eyes shine with 
good-will.” 

“And as for February,” said the Optimist, “I 
find it to be equally as good. All the holiday 
bills have been met ,inventory is usually com- 
pleted and there is no special lien on the firm’s 
income. They feel that they can afford to in- 
vest some money in your wares. The weather 
impresses them as a good time to get started. 
They realize that they must be ready for the 
increased volume of business which is expected 
during the forthcoming summer months. I 
can’t see it any other way than that business 
is usually quite brisk. during the winter 
months. This means that they are increasing 
their earnings. And as the social season is at 
its height, they are in a happy mood and more 
inclined to close a deal with a live wire.” 

“Now I find that in February,” said the 
Pessimist, “most men have not recovered 
from their financial disasters of the holiday 
season. They are broke and don’t know how 
to meet their bill#and notes that are overdue. 
They are too poor to assume additional finan- 
cial obligations. Then on top of that, I find, 
that there is usually a depression about this 
time of the year, and everybody feels the 
slump.” 


March Winds Clear Brains. 


“In March,” continued the Pessimist, “the 
wind and rain unfit me to make a presentable 
appearance. This somehow affects my mind. 
I can’t properly handle my subject or cus- 
tomer. Then my eyes are affected by the wind 
and I talk through my nose. Everybody I talk 
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to feels the same way. You can rarely get 
into a prospect’s office, and when you are in 
you are lucky if you are not kicked out. There- 
fore what’s the use of wasting words, shoe 
leather and the like in trying to do business in 
March?” : 

“You are mistaken,” said the Optimist. 
“March winds blow cobwebs out of your cus- 
tomers brains, while the rain washes out the 
mud. And besides ,your customers’ coal bills 
are beginning to decrease. Therefore they 
have a little extra change to invest in your 
wares,” 

“Then April is the best month of the year to 
find your customers in their offices,” went on 
the Optimist. “If you have a cheerful face 
their’s will loom up and their grumpy tongues 
will loosen. Remember the greatest tonic is 
the smiling face of an optimist. By making 
everyone feel happy you can get them to do 
most anything.” 


May An Ideal Business Month 


“T don’t agree with you at all,” replied the 
Pessimist. “Why, five minutes out in one of 
those confounded April showers will wet you 
through to the skin. With your clothes 
soaked and smelling like a woolen mill, and 
your umbrella leaving a streamlet behind you, 
is a fine way to enter your customers’ offices, 
isn’t it? I haven’t the courage to enter nicely 
carpeted offices in such a condition—getting 
their carpets full of mud and leaving pools of 
water. No, sir, not me! More than that, one 
is very apt to catch cold and get Spanish in- 
fluenza going out in such weather. I refuse 
to take any chances of being laid up for a week 
and perhaps for life. Life is too sweet and 
short.” 

“And when it comes to May,” emphasized 
the Pessimist, “well, it isn’t much better. The 
cold weather throughout the winter and cool 
spring seems to take all the energy out 6f me. 
This frame of mind is a very peculiar one.” 

Said the Optimist: “Do you know what 
Columbus had in his hand when he sailed fr¢m 
Genoa? It was a continent. Do you know 
what is in mine in May? It is springtime and 
progress. The coming summer, the spring 
flowers and the chirping birds give me a new 
thrill and desire to make a greater headway 
in the world. Your business friends ,if you 


_ will look very carefully, feel the same way 


about May. They have put their heavy over- 
coats aside and are beginning to expand their 
chests so that they may drink in the soft May 
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air. Their windows are wide open, and their 
doors swing more easily on their hinges. 
Smiles replace frowns. Hearty welcomes re- 
place conservative greetings. They are anxious 
to be shown how they can make money by 
doing business with you.” 

June, July, August, September and October 
having been similarly thrashed out, the Pes- 
simist said with a chuckle: “But you surely 
wont deny that after the November election 
those who are disappointed over the results 
always complain and proclaim that the robbers 
who got in will boost the cost of living, etc. 
Therefore, they tell you that they can’t risk 
spending any money. Those who are happy 
over the outcome want to wait a bit before 
doing business. And lastly, those who lost 
their bets are poor and ‘sore.’” 

“No doubt some will be poorer for having 
lost a bet,” conceded the Optimist, “but that 
makes them work all the harder. They want 
you to tell them how they can save and make 
more money by doing business with you. 
Thanksgiving season is close at hand. ‘This 
warms them up. They want to make all the 
money they can before the incoming office- 
holders €lected at the last election, can affect 
their business. If their party won, then they 
are all the more anxious to do business with 
you.” 

“When December sets in,” continued the 
Optimist, “the Christmas trade is in full swing. 
Men are less selfish during this month than at 
any other time during the year. The spirit of 
doing good, be it for themselves or others, 
gives them an inspiration to do business with 
you. They are very desirous of making a lot 
of money so that their families may enjoy a 
real Merry Christmas . This is the time to 
break the ice of prejudice. No man should let 
this opportunity get away from him. He must 
use it for all it is worth.” 


Pocketbooks Low at Christmas 


“The approach of Christmas,” responded the 
Pessimist, “has always found.a depressing look 
in my customers’ pocketbooks. The thought 
of buying useless presents for their friends 
and relatives gets on their nerves. Under such 
conditions they don’t feel like doing business 
with you. And then there are only three 
weeks in December, for business men will not 
talk to you between Christmas and New Year. 
In fact, December is the worst month in the 

ear.” 
Which are you, my friend, the Pessimist or 
the Optimist, the doughnut or the hole? ; 





Practical Points for Exporters 
(Continued from page 818) 


packed without wrapping. The exporter, how- 
ever, decided that he would pack his goods 
properly andp ut heavy cardboard around each 
parcel of socks and then heavy string, so as 
to be certain they would not become separated. 
When the goods arrived in South America the 
importer refused to accept the shipment as he 
would have had to pay duty on the socks and 
the cardboard. The outcome was that the duty 
was paid on the socks and cardboard, but the 
maunfacturer had to stand the loss. He felt 
that he had been badly treated, while the im- 
porter was not favorably impressed with the 
manner in which his order had been executed. 

The foregaing is but one of many similar 
cases which show the importance of strictly 
adhering to the instructions given by the pur- 
chaser. If no instructions are given and the 
exporter is doubtful on any point, he should 





write to, or call on, the foreign consul and 
obtain information. 





Because of the lateness of Marshal Grouchy 
of the French army at the battle of Waterloo, 
Blucher had time to whip his army on to the 
help of Wellington. Napoleon ordered rightly. 
Had not the man to whom he entrusted those 
orders blundered—hesitated—been late—the 
whole history of Europe would have been 
changed from 1815. 

“The train was late,” is the most frequent 
explanation after a terrible accident. : 

Promptness is the act of being on the job 
when your name is called—and answering to 
it. Not NEARBY—but THERE. 

Be on time at your desk—at each and every 
appointment throughout each day—George 
Matthew Adams. . 

* * * 


We have noticed that usually the socialist is 


stirred to black wrath at the spectacle of a man 
grown successful and independent. Socialism 
knows more about hate than any creed that 
ever came into this world. It has set new 
standards for haters. Professing brotherly 
love, actually there is less of brotherly love in 
its creed and practice than in any other creed. 
At sea the unwritten law, even among pirates, 
is that the crew shall stick together in the hour 
of peril. The idea is to save all hands, from the 
commander down to the cook. Socialism, how- 
ever, would save the cook, the potato peeler 
and scrubman, and let the commander and sub- 
ordinate officers sink—Montgomery Adver- 
tiser. he 


Let me not hurt by any selfish deed 
Or thoughtless word the heart of foe or 
friend; 
Nor would I pass unseeing worthy need, 
Or sin by silence, where I should defend. 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 





Financing Trade With 
South and Central America 


MERICAN manufacturers and merchants’ 


have out-grown the domestic market and 
must more and more direct their attention to 
other countries. The development of trade 
between the United States and Latin America 
offers an attractive field. South and Central 
America are natural outlets for our surplus, 
and we need their products in return. With the 
removal of restrictions on exports and imports, 
the increase in available shipping tonnage, and 
the lowering of rates, this opportunity for mu- 
tually profitable commerce becomes. greatly 
enlarged. 


Those engaging in this tggde, as well as trade 
with any part of the world, will find the facili- 
ties of this Company in every way adequate for 
financing their exports and imports. We invite 
inquiries as to the most practicable and econ- 
omical methods of financing your foreign 
business. 


Direct Banking Facilities 
for Trade with Latin America 


We have direct connections with the leading financial 
institutions in Argentina, Uruguay, Chile, and Brazil, 
and have a special representative in Buenos Aires. 
Through our affiliation with the Mercantile Bank of the 
Americas and its connections, we cover Peru, Northern 
Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, Venezuela, Nicaragua, Hon- 
duras, Guatemala, and other South and Central American 
countries. 


Services of Our 
Foreign Trade Bureau 


Our Foreign Trade Bureau collects and makes available 
accurate and up-to-date information relating to foreign 
trade—export markets, foreign financial ang economic 
conditions, shipping facilities, export technique, ete. 
It endeavors to bring into touch buyers and sellers here 
and abroad. The facilities of this Bureau are at the 
disposal of those interested. 


Our booklet, “Banking Service for Foreign Trade,” 


will be sent on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 
Fifth Avenue and 43rd Street Madison Avenue and 60th Street 


Capital and Surplus - $50,000,000 
Resources more than $700,000,000 
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By B. C. FORBES 


Is there not significance in the fact that 
such men as Charles M. Schwab, Frank A. 
Vanderlip, Guy E. Tripp, head of West- 
inghouse, and scores of other heads of 
wide-awake organizations, have gone to 
Europe on business? Does it not suggest 
that announcement will soon come of big 
orders having been booked for American 
goods? At the moment we are passing 
through the natural lull between the sud- 
den stoppage of the war and the starting 
up of reconstruction activities. But ac- 
tivity should soon set in. 

Marine freights have been cut drasti- 
cally by Britain and by American ship- 
owners. This, combined with a constant 
increase in the amount of shipping avail- 


able, should stimulate international com-- 


merce. Home buyers are hesitating be- 
cause of price uncertainties; they figure 
that a substantial downward revision 
should come, and are consequently hold- 
ing off. European buyers, however, are 
less likely to haggle over. the cost of ma- 
terials direly needed immediately. And 
the likelihood is that, as soon as foreign 
buying develops, domestic orders will 
pour in. 


AIDING FOREIGN BUYERS 

It is worth noting that large advances 
are being arranged for European coun- 
tries, the money in every instance to re- 
main here and be spent here. Both Gov- 
ernmental and private lending to foreign 
governments, foreign municipalities and 
foreign enterprises is likely to reach 
large volume. The bulk of such lendings 
will be utilized within our own shores. 
Our position in international trade is, 
therefore, extraordinarily strong. 

However, unless wages and production 
costs can be lowered to a level permitting 
us to compete in world markets, the ad- 
vantage we now enjoy will be seriously 
impaired. Labor leaders here have de- 
fiantly announced that under no consid- 
eration must wages be cut. However, it 
is inevitable that the trend will be down- 
ward. Moreover, it is to be noted that 
wages are now high in other countries 
and that labor in them is adopting an 
attitude similar to that taken by labor 
here. 


READY FOR BUSINESS 

In analyzing our ability to compete in 
foreign markets, the abnormally heavy 
taxes which European nations must im- 
pose are to be taken into account. True, 
our own taxation is by no means light. 
Not a few concerns will be hard pressed 
to find enough liquid cash to meet their 
levies. Howecer, the toll here will be 
reduced a full third a year from now, 
and thereafter we should be much better 
circumstanced than European countries 
in this matter of taxation upon industry. 

Vigorous preparations are being made 
by progressive concerns to take up peace 
business energetically. New security offer- 
ings have been numerous. Their absorp- 
tion has been, on the whole, satisfactory. 
Indeed, the amount of funds available for 
investment has been a matter of pleasant 
surprise to underwriters. Doubtless there 
will be a lull before the Victory Loan 
campaign starts, but America has already 
displayed such financial strength and re- 
sourcefulness that the outflow of cor- 
porate securities is likely to set in again 
shortly after the Government loan has 
been floated. 
Incidentally, there has been a notable 





increase in the deposits of savings and 
other financial institutions since the ar- 
mistice was signed, the explanation being 
that very large numbers of timid foreign- 
ers and others hoarded their money dur- 
ing the war. The latest national bank 
returns reveal that the resources of these 
institutions have for the first time passed 
the $20,000,000,000 mark. 


IS IT WISE? 


Although unemployment appears to be 
gradually increasing, no grave disturb- 
ances have yet occurred. Unfortunately, 
demobilization is still being conducted in 
somewhat haphazard fashion. Also, the 
Federal Government has not yet instituted 
any vast public improvement schemes to 
provide employment for discharged sol- 
diers. However, necessity may drive the 
authorities into taking some helpful ac- 
tion on a scale commensurate with the 
need for it. 

The Governmental proposal to fix prices 
at which the various departments will 
purchase their supplies has occasioned 
lively interest in business circles. While 
prompt action of this kind might help 
to stabilize markets and to start up gen- 
eral buying, it is recognized that the 
sooner Governmental interference with 
the law of supply and demand ceases the 
healthier will conditions. become. 

The current uncertainty and the current 
dullness cannot under any circumstances 
continue very long. Except where huge 
surpluses have been accumulated by the 
Government, the supplies of merchandise 
as a rule are extremely light, so that it 
should not take any abnormal amount of 
purchasing to stimulate real and broad 
activity. If the winter continues mild, 
the whole situation should shortly take 
a distinct turn for the better—provided 
always that the labor problem is properly 
handled. 

The Federal Reserve Board aptly re- 
marks: “The return of active production 
and consumption is being retarded by high 
expenses of production. We are still fac- 
ing the problem of finding or making a 
market for our manufactured goods in 
foreign countries, in which we can hardly 
hope to make the desired success so long 
as prices continue upon a level higher than 
that existing in other countries. Those 
countries which first succeed in readjust- 
ing their costs of production and restor- 
ing their industry to a normal level of 
values will be the most successful in de- 
veloping their exports and controlling the 
markets of consuming nations the world 
over.” 


SECURITIES ATTRACTIVE 


Among the retarding influences are the 
divergent views in high places concerning 
how the railroads ought to be handled, 
the knotty problem concerning the best 
method of disposing of the $2.26 wheat 
the Government has pledged itself to pur- 
chase, the incipient labor disturbances and 
doubts concerning the wisdom of Secre- 
tary Glass in insisting that the $6,000,- 
000,000 Victory Loan be floated by patriot- 
ism rather than by offering attractive in- 
vestment terms. 

On the sound reasoning that the time 
to buy securities is when nobody wants - 
them, the investor who has funds on hand 
should be able to make very profitable 
purchases .at present. 

(Continued on page. 825) 
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A Peace - 
Investment 


ITIES SERVICE COM- 

PANY is one of the 
largest producers of oil in 
the world. The production 
in 1918 was over 15,000,000 
barrels. 


It also operates 75 public utility 
Breperties thronghout the United 
tates and Canada. 


The end of the war brings 
Cities Service forward as a 
prominent peace  invest- 
ment. 


Cities Service Preferred Stock at 
present prices yields about 


7%, % 
Monthly Dividends 
Monthly Earning Statements 
Write for Circular FM-105 
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“Stumbling Blocks 


| of Finance’’ 


Read this bechiet. It a a. “4 
the common evils of finance, viz.: 

} Fraud, manipulation, worthless tips 
i) and inflation. When investors post 
ji} themselves on these financial pitfalls, 
they are in a stronger and safer posi- 
tion to invest their money conserva- 
tively and profitably. 
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International Paper 


We have just issued a comprehensive 
analysis of the position of INTERNA- 
TIONAL PAPER CO. in the industrial 
world, together with an appraisal of 
its securities. Gratuitous distribution. 
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FORBES MAGAZINE 


THE STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK | 


Two Noteworthy Developments in the Steel 
Industry—Signs of Dwindling Liquidation 


By FOUR SQUARE 


While Wall Street has its nose to the 
stock ticker and is gay or gloomy accord- 
ing to whether the day’s transactions show 
a net gain or a net loss, Charles M. 
Schwab is busy looking over-the trenches 
and battlefields of Europe, and generally 
enjoying himself as a tourist should. And 
as a sightseer Mr. Schwab, it will be re- 
membered, is the best all-around, large- 
scale salesman that the world ever knew. 
There are other sightseers in Europe, 
among them Guy E. Tripp of the West- 


inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co..,- 


and other representatives and heads of 
companies, who will have their port- 
folios filled with orders long before they 
have covered all of the high, historic spots 
of the World War. 

The Revenue Bill, which is to raise 
something over $6,000,000,000, has at last 
passed through the final stages of its en- 
actment, and as it stands is little differ- 
ent from the one which corporations and 
individuals had to endure in 1918. Rates 
have been raised another notch or two, 
and to add to the chances of hitting every 
one at least once in a while, there has 
been thrown in a new twist in American 
taxation in the shapé of luxury consump- 
tion taxes. It is a drastic measure, but 
not so bad as it might have been had not 
the signing of the armistice intervened 
to check the rate of war expenditures. 
The heavy pressure on business of the 
war and excess profits levies will be miti- 
gated somewhat by the provision for their 
payment in instalments. 

But, after all that may be said against 
the schedule of taxation has been heard— 
and there is much to the contention that 
in view of the ending of the war it might 
have been made much lighter—the fact 
remains that the heaviest imposts fall up- 
on profits derived from war orders and 
upon large incomes. 


BANKING RESOURCES OFFSET 
TAXES 


As an offset to the impending tax drain 
upon the resources of the country, there 
is the unprecedentedly strong position of 
our banking institutions. Savinys banks 
in New York City alone gained more than 
$75,000,000 in deposits in a little more 
than three months after the signing of 
the armistice, through the return of 
hoarded funds. The resources of our na- 
tional banks at the last call—Dec. 31, 1918 
—crossed the twenty billion mark for the 
first time, standing at the greatest total 
in the country’s history, $20,042,224,000, 
showing an increase of nearly $2,000,000,- 
000 as compared with Dec. 31, 1917. Dur- 
ing the year 1918, moreover, the earning 
assets of the Federal Reserve banks in- 
creased from $1,068,000,000 to $2,318,000,- 
000, or 117 per cent., and at the close of 
the year they held $2,090,300,000 of gold, 
as against $1,671.100,000 at the close of 
1917. 

The price of copper metal has been cut 
ostensibly to the 17%4-cent level, but it 
remains to be seen how much of the 
metal will actually change hands at such 
a figure. It has been the experience of 
the past when large surplus stocks have 
accumulated and buying has dwindled 
that large interests have played a sort of 
“freeze-out” game with the smaller hold- 
ers of metal until the entire supply was 
properly under control, and then, when 
buying came into the market, short work 
was made of marking up the price. 

The wholesale cutting of ocean freight 
rates has been a great encouragement to 
the manufacturer who is hoping to dis- 
pose of a portion of his production in 


foreign markets, and the steel industry 
has quite as much to gain from this as 
any other. From the point of view of the 
steel maker it has been quite as well that 
no great demand developed from the non- 
producing countries prior to the cut, for 
if it had the British makers would have 
booked a great deal of the business hands 
down. 

As Wall Street usually sets the course 
of its speculation according to the guiding 
compass of the steel industry, it is impor- 
tant to watch developments in this quar- 
ter. Two things here are worthy of note. 
One is that while the general average of 
operation outside of a few small plants 
appears to range between 60 and 65 per 
cent of capacity, such a production rate 
would really represent as heavy an output 
in actual tonnage as the average in 1912 
and 1913, the two best tonnage years be- 
fore the war. It is not generally taken 
into account that the capacity of our steel 
plants has increased greatly during the 
war. The other noteworthy indication 
is that the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion as a whole has been operating at a 
considerably heavier rate than the inde- 
pendents, and has been working surplus 
material into stocks. 


LIQUIDATION ABOUT OVER 


In the stock market there have been 
signs that liquidation has just about run 
its course. The reduction in the Steel 
dividend was pretty well discounted be- 
fore it was made known, but the smaller 
disbursement on Smelters came as a dis- 
agreeable surprise and furnished a real 
test of the market’s strength. That it did 
not bring a renewed outpouring of stocks 
was sufficient testimony to the sold-out 
character of the market. 

There is as yet little to relieve the 
monotony of pessimism and the depress- 
ing influence of glooniy trade reports and 
disappointing earnings statements. But, 
in such times, the discerning long-pull 
speculator and the investor may buy 
stocks without meeting much competition. 
All that is needed is conservatism in com- 
mitments and the courage to hold on 
through the last half-hour of doubt. The 
most profitable purchases that some 
men ever made have been those that, 
with trembling knees, they tried to 
cancel ten minutes later. 


It appears that the motor industry will 
be the first to get back to normal, and 
the motor stocks have lately been quite 
the strongest in the list, with some very 
good speculative buying in Maxwell com- 
mon and first preferred, and Willys- 
Overland common. A large short interest 
has been built up in Studebaker on the 
theory that the provisions of the note in- 
denture will bring a reduction in the 
dividend rate, but hasty sellers have ap- 
parently given too little thought to the 
probabilities of increasing profits in the 
current year. The good rails, steels, and 
coppers are also going into strong hands. 


The Irving National Bank, in its 
annual report to stockholders for the 
year 1918, showed total resources of 
$148,452,549. Deposits have grown to 
$127,000,000 from about $55,000,000 in 
August. Lewis E. Pierson, chairman of 
the board, said in regard to new 
developments: “The increase in the 
volume of business in the foreign 
department and the extension of the 
foreign relations of this department 
have been highly satisfactory.” 
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Partial Payment 
Suggestions 


$100 Anglo-French 5% Bond, due 1920. 
$100 So. Pac.-San Francisco Terminal 
4%, 1950. 


$100 N. Y., New Haven & H. 6%, 1948. 

$100 Virginian Railway 5%, 1962. 
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WE ANNOUNCE THE OPENING 


OF A NEW OFFICE 
AT 7 EAST 44th STREET ~ 


« under the management of 
MRS. JACOB RIIS 


assisted by 
Miss Helen Merchant Miss Laura Harvey 
Mrs. Estelle Monypeny Mrs. Samuel Evins 
Mrs. E. A. Quick 


This office will have at its disposal all 
of the facilities of our main office and 
will, we hope, prove to be convenient 
and profitable for women who manage 
their affairs. 
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REASONS WHY FORWARD-LOOKING EXECUTIVES READ 


FORBES 


_ During 1919 FORBES will give special attention to the practi- 
cal solution of reconstruction problems. The leading business 
and industrial leaders of this_nation will tell you in signed 
articles their opinions and plans for the future. They will 
represent every branch of American industry, commerce and 
finance. 

To maintain a broad-gauged view of your own business prob- 
lems, to see you own work in the light of the future and to adjust 
your plans to coming changes you need to keep up with the views 
of these men as expressed through the medium of FORBES. 

The other strong features of the magazine and the vigorous 
and fearless editorial policy will be continued as before. 


Subscrive Today 
FORBES MAGAZINE 
299 Broadway, New York ° 
Please enter my subscription to FORBES for one year, beginning with the 
Ha ae 11 issue, for which I enclose remittance of $3.00 (Canada, $3.50; Foreign, 
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MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA 


have been ordered for shipment to 


OUR SOLDIERS IN FRANCE 


The Y. M. C. A. has bought and shipped 500 copies for use as textbooks 
in their schools overseas, and the American Library Association has just 
requisitioned 500 for overseas camp libraries. This is a wonderful testi- 
monial of the value of this book in training men to achieve success. 


As these orders and the large number of mail orders which we are now 
receiving unexpectedly exhausted our stock of this book, we have ordered 
another edition at once, which should be ready for delivery February 28. 
If you haven’t seen this remarkable book by Mr. Forbes, telling the methods 
by which our nation’s fifty biggest business men became successful, send in 
your order now to get a copy of the new edition. If you will use the coupon 
below we will send you a copy for FIVE DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION on 
the day we get our new supply. Reserve your copy now. 
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BUSINESS EDITORIALS 








HE business world has troubles—lots 

of them. War contracts have been 
cancelled by the billion; importation of 
important classes of merchandise has been 
temporarily forbidden by Britain; labor 
costs are very high and labor troubles 
are rife; transportation is dear and 
poor ; the $6,000,000,000 tax bill which has 
just been passed bears heavily upon both 
individual incomes and corporate profits; 
the Bolshevik clouds are causing uneasi- 
ness here as elsewhere; the ordering of 
merchandise is half-hearted, timid; the 
cost of living has been in no hurry to 
climb down; the imminence of prohibi- 
tion is adding to the woes of the liquor 
interests and also a few million thirsty 
citizens ; the railroad outlook is no clearer 
than mud; Mr. Burleson is holding on to 
our telephone, our telegraph and our ca- 
ble systems with the air of a nineteenth 
century Czar; and we don’t know how 
long a million or more of our boys will 
be kept on sentry duty in Europe. Yet— 
well, after all, what are our troubles com- 
pared with those of most lands? Russia 
is one vast, seething volcano. Germany 
has fallen from her proud estate and is 
having to bow to the dictates of her con- 
querors. So, too, with Austria. The fin- 
est parts of France have been devastated ; 
millions of her women and children and 
aged are homeless, and vast multitudes 
are fatherless. England has suffered in- 
finitely more than the United States has 
suffered. And what of Belgium, Turkey, 
Serbia, Bulgaria, Roumania, etc.? We 
here have come through the war virtually 
unscathed. Few of our young lives have 
been laid down on the battlefield. We 
have greater wealth than ever before. 
Our place in the world has risen immeas- 
urably. Not one dollar’s worth of dam- 
age has been done by an enemy bullet 
in our whole land. Our sources of pro- 
duction have expanded tremendously. Had 
Germany won the war, where would we 
now be? How would it be going with 
us? In discussing our many and various 
troubles, let us not for a moment forget 
that, compared with our blessings, these 
troubles are but as spots on the sun. 


EMPORARY co-operation between 

the Government and business inter-' 
ests in the matter of arranging fixed 
prices at which Washington would buy 
supplies may or may not be advisable; 
but, on general principles, the sooner the 
authorities take their arbitrary hands off 
markets, the better and healthier will it 
be for all. 


1 advantage of basing wages on the 
market price of the goods produced 
promises to be exemplified in the copper 
industry. Copper miners’ wages move up 
and down in accordance with the quota- 
tions for the metal. Whereas copper 
reached 28 cents a pound not so long ago, 
it is now selling around 18 cents. At 
this writing little protest has been made 
by the mining community against the re- 
duction in wages which the change in 
price will automatically bring about. This 
same principle, or something better, could 
well be adopted by the iron and steel in- 
dustry. Indeed, looking ahead, one is 
forced to the conclusion that some sci- 
entific system of regulating wages in gen- 
eral must be devised. The copper indus- 
try’s method is better than no method at 
all, yet it would seem as if the chief con- 


sideration in fixing wages should always 
be the cost of living. Men must live. They 
must receive enough in their pay envelopes 
to maintain life in rational comfort. Since 
the war began, the strongest unions all too 
often have sought to gouge all they could 
out of their employers regardless of how 
their action would affect workers in other 
industries or the public as a whole. This 
condition cannot possibly continue perma- 
nently. Now that “reconstruction” is the 
order of the day, due heed should be given 
to reconstructing the entire basis of wage 
fixing. 
‘ 


XPERIENCE has taught that large- 

4 scale operation and co-operation are 

wise. The law takes the opposite view. 

We can’t abrogate experience. What, ob- 
viously, ought therefore to be done? 


—_— profiteering is probably in- 
dulged in at this moment than at 
any time during the war. The profiteer- 
ing is not being done now, however, so 
much by trusts as by retailers. Prices in 
the primary markets and at wholesale 
have been cut sharply in a variety of 
lines, yet there is general complaint from 
consumers that retailers have not begun 
to lower their prices. Of course, the 
retailer cannot be expected to lower his 
price the moment the manufacturer cuts 
his, as high-priced stocks on hand have 
to be reduced. There is evidence, how- 
ever, that advantage is being taken of 
consumers in various directions. For ex- 
ample, retailers did not lower the price 
of eggs immediately after the wholesale 
quotation fell. Something similar has 
happened in butter, to some extent in meat 
and in other commodities which are not 
stocked. up heavily by retailers. Reports 
of a like trend come from dry goods 
circles. To mulct the public in this way 
is penny wise and poind foolish. Let 
any retailer be found guilty of robbing 
his customers and let the fact become 
known, and then see how promptly he 
will be boycotted. Householders are in 
no mood to be trifled with at present. 


ONTRADICTORY reports are daily 

pubilshed concerning the extent of 
unemployment. Figures for New York 
State show only a five per cent. increase 
as compared with a year ago notwith- 
standing the wholesale discharge of mu- 
nition workers at numbers of large plants. 
Secretary of Labor Wilson declares that 
there is a scarcity of 3,200,000 workers 
whereas other Washington authorities 
record a surplus of several hundred thou- 
sand and the swelling of this surplus by 
some 30,000 weekly. As far as can be 
judged, conditions are not yet serious, but 
unless more is done than has been done 
to provide work for our disbanded armies, 
then it is hard to see how distress on a 
rather extensive scale can be avoided. 
There are already large numbers of idle 
women and men in New York. Every 
week sees young women dropped from 
pay rolls of business, and particularly 
financial, establishments which are now 
re-engaging returning employees. Busi- 
ness interests are beseeching the War De- 
partment to work hand-in-hand with draft 
boards throughout the country in conduct- 
ing demobilization. The men were taken 
from civil life through the machinery of 


(Continued on page 825) 
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GEORGE F. MURNANE 





JOSEPH S. MAXWELL 


NEW LIBERTY NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENTS 


The Liberty National Bank, which 
only a short time ago announced the 
appointment of James G. Blaine, Jr., 
of noteworthy achievements in Red 
Cross management, as vice-president, 
has reached out again and added two 
more young men in the early stages 
of successful careers to its staff. 

One of these new vice-presidents has 
been brought up in the banking school, 
while the other has had no previous 
banking experience. But, so rapid has 
been the growth of our leading bank- 
ing houses in the Mst three or four 
years the inside source of supply of 
the right executive material has long 
been unequal to the demand, and it 
is becoming common for promising 
men in other fields to be called to bank- 
ing posts. 

Joseph S. Maxwell has learned the 
banking business “from the ground up,” 
having started in with the First Na- 
tional Bank of New York at the bot- 
tom, some nineteen years ago. While 
Mr. Maxwell is a thorough banker in 
every sense of the word, the real Key 
to Success in his case has been spe- 
cialization. From the start he made 
up his mind to become an expert on 
banking credit, and he has system- 
atically developed his powers along 
this line, without, however, losing his 
grasp of the broader aspects of the 
business. . 

In 1914, at the outbreak of the World 
War, there came the opportunity to 
put all his ability to the test, and he 
rose to the occasion, making a record 
of splendid achievement. He was ap- 
pointed a member of the Sub-Commit- 
tee on “Emergency Currency” for the 
National Currency Association of New 
York. There passed through the hands 
of this sub-committee, in a very short 
space of time, collateral amounting to 
650,000,000. Approximately 60 per cent. 
of this amount consisted of commer- 
cial paper, the responsibility for which 
rested entirely on James H. Perkins, 
vice president of the National City 
Bank, and Mr. Maxwell. This com- 
mittee was most exacting in its ex- 
amination of securities pledged, and 
the final report of the completion of 


its work showed that not a dollar of 
the vast amount pledged was of doubt- 
ful value. 

In May, 1915, Mr. Maxwell was ap- 
pointed Assistant Cashier of the First 
National, but retained active connec- 
tion with the Credit Department of 
the bank. For several years he has 
served on the Committee of Credit 
Education of the New York Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, and has super- 
vised educational courses on credit 
and management for the Y. M. C. A. 
He has also served as secretary, treas- 
urer, and trustee of the Bankers’ Safe 
Deposit Company. He is a member of 
the Union League, Bankers’ and Rob- 
ert Morris Clubs. 

George F. Murnane won his appoint- 
ment to a vice-présidency of the Lib- 
erty National Bank through his dis- 
tinguished service in American Red 
Cross activities in France. In France, 
Mr. Murnane, who went abroad in 
June, 1918, with the rank of Major, 
served as deputy to Colonel Harvey D. 
Gibson, president of the Liberty Na- 
tional and a keen judge of promising 
executive material. Due to his remark- 
able record at Paris Headquarters, Mr. 
Murnane was recently elevated to the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 

George F. Murnane is a graduate of 
Lehigh University, class of 1910. He 
began his business career in the ad- 
vertising department of the New York 
Telephone Company, at Buffalo, and 
in 1911 came to New York as assistant 
to S. M. Greer, metropolitan manager 
for the company, and now a vice-presi- 
dent of the Bankers’ Trust Company. 
In 1912, Murnane went with the H. K. 
McCann Company, the important New 
York advertising agency, and in No- 
vember, 1913, he was elected general 
manager of this concern, in which ca- 
pacity he was largely instrumental in 
bringing about a thorough and effici- 
ent organization of the company and 
promoting its growth. 

Mr. Murnane first entered Red Cross 
work in June, 1917, when he became 
associated with Mr. Gibson in further- 
ing organization matters. In October 
of the same year he was elected a vice- 
president of the McCann Company, 
but his work in France convinced Mr. 
Gibson that he could not afford to let 
Murnane go back to his old connec- 
tions, 
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How many times have you wished 
you could accomplish the things 
other men do, but have felt unequal 
to the task? Cease wishing and do 
them. Here are the thirty prin- 
ciples that are the keys to personal 
and business success. They have 
helped to make men over and they 
are sure to inspire you to greater 
achievement. Send the coupon to- 
day. You can succeed as well as 
they. 
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BUSINESS EDITORIALS 








HE business world has troubles—lots 

of them. War contracts have been 
cancelled by the billion; importation of 
important classes of merchandise has been 
temporarily forbidden by Britain; labor 
costs are very high and labor troubles 
are rife; transportation is dear and 
poor ; the $6,000,000,000 tax bill which has 
just been passed bears heavily upon both 
individual incomes and corporate profits; 
the Bolshevik clouds are causing uneasi- 
ness here as elsewhere; the ordering of 
merchandise is half-hearted, timid; the 
cost. of living has been in no hurry to 
climb down; the imminence of prohibi- 
tion is adding to the woes of the liquor 
interests and also a few million thirsty 
citizens ; the railroad outlook is no clearer 
than mud; Mr. Burleson is holding on to 
our telephone, our telegraph and our ca- 
ble systems with the air of a nineteenth 
century Czar; and we don’t know how 
long a million or more of our boys will 
be kept on sentry duty in Europe. Yet— 
well, after all, what are our troubles com- 
pared with those of most lands? Russia 
is one vast, seething volcano. Germany 
has fallen from her proud estate and is 
having to bow to the dictates of her con- 
querors. So, too, with Austria. The fin- 
est parts of France have been devastated ; 
millions of her women and children and 
aged are homeless, and vast multitudes 
are fatherless. England has suffered in- 
finitely more than the United States has 
suffered. And what of Belgium, Turkey, 
Serbia, Bulgaria, Roumania, etc.? We 
here have come through the war virtually 
unscathed. Few of our young lives have 
been laid down on the battlefield. We 
have greater wealth than ever before. 
Our place in the world has risen immeas- 
urably. Not one dollar’s worth of dam- 
age has been done by an enemy bullet 
in our whole land. Our sources of pro- 
duction have expanded tremendously. Had 
Germany won the war, where would we 
now be? How would it be going with 
us? In discussing our many and various 
troubles, let us not for a moment forget 
that, compared with our blessings, these 
troubles are but as spots on the sun. 


EMPORARY co-operation between 

the Government and business inter-' 
ests in the matter of arranging fixed 
prices at which Washington would buy 
supplies may or may not be advisable; 
but, on general principles, the sooner the 
authorities take their arbitrary hands off 
markets, the better and healthier will it 
be for all. 


HE advantage of basing wages on the 

market price of the goods produced 
promises to be exemplified in the copper 
industry. Copper miners’ wages move up 
and down in accordance with the quota- 
tions for the metal. Whereas copper 
reached 28 cents a pound not so long ago, 
it is now selling around 18 cents. At 
this writing little protest has been made 
by the mining community against the re- 
duction in wages which the change in 
price will automatically bring about. This 
same principle, or something better, could 
well be adopted by the iron and steel in- 
dustry. Indeed, looking ahead, one is 
forced to the conclusion that some sci- 
entific system of regulating wages in gen- 
eral must be devised. The copper indus- 
try’s method is better than no method at 
all, yet it would seem as if the chief con- 


sideration in fixing wages should always 
be the cost of living. Men must live. They 
must receive enough in their pay envelopes 
to maintain life in rational comfort. Since 
the war began, the strongest unions all too 
often have sought to gouge all they could 
out of their employers regardless of how 
their action would affect workers in other 
industries or the public as a whole. This 
condition cannot possibly continue perma- 
nently. Now that “reconstruction” is the 
order of the day, due, heed should be given 
to reconstructing the entire basis of wage 
fixing. 
‘ 


py, ATERIaNCe has taught that large- 
scale operation and co-operation are 
wise. The law takes the opposite view. 
We can’t abrogate experience. What, ob- 
viously, ought therefore to be done? 


SF igrwrs profiteering is probably in- 
dulged in at this moment than at 
any time during the war. The profiteer- 
ing is not being done now, however, so 
much by trusts as by retailers. Prices in 
the primary markets and at wholesale 
have been cut sharply in a variety of 
lines, yet there is general complaint from 
consumers that retailers have not begun 
to lower their prices. Of course, the 
retailer cannot be expected to lower his 
price the moment the manufacturer cuts 
his, as high-priced stocks on hand have 
to be reduced. There is evidence, how- 
ever, that advantage is being taken of 
consumers in various directions. For ex- 
ample, retailers did not lower the price 
of eggs immediately after the wholesale 
quotation fell. Something similar has 
happened in butter, to some extent in meat 
and in other commodities which are not 
stocked. up heavily by retailers. Reports 
of a like trend come from dry goods 
circles. To mulct the public in this way 
is penny wise and poind foolish. Let 
any retailer be found guilty of robbing 
his customers and let the fact become 
known, and then see how promptly he 
will be boycotted. Householders are in 
no mood to be trifled with at present. 


ONTRADICTORY reports are daily 

pubilshed concerning the extent of 
unemployment. Figures for New York 
State show only a five per cent. increase 
as compared with a year ago notwith- 
standing the wholesale discharge of mu- 
nition workers at numbers of large plants. 
Secretary of Labor Wilson declares that 
there 1s a scarcity of 3,200,000 workers 
whereas other Washington authorities 
record a surplus of several hundred thou- 
sand and the swelling of this surplus by 
some 30,000 weekly. As far as can be 
judged, conditions are not yet serious, but 
unless more is done than has been done 
to provide work for our disbanded armies, 
then it is hard to see how distress on a 
rather extensive scale can be avoided. 
There are already large numbers of idle 
women and men in New York. Every 
week sees young women dropped from 
pay rolls of business, and particularly 
financial, establishments which are now 
re-engaging returning employees. Busi- 
ness interests are beseeching the War De- 
partment to work hand-in-hand with draft 
boards throughout the country in conduct- 
ing demobilization. The men were taken 
from civil life through the machinery of 
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GEORGE F. MURNANE 


JOSEPH S. MAXWELL 


NEW LIBERTY NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENTS 


The Liberty National Bank, which 
only a short time ago announced the 
appointment of James G. Blaine, Jr., 
of noteworthy achievements in Red 
Cross management, as vice-president, 
has reached out again and added two 
more young men in the early stages 
of successful careers to its staff. 

One of these new vice-presidents has 
been brought up in the banking school, 
while the other has had no previous 
banking experience. But, so rapid has 
been the growth of our leading bank- 
ing houses in the 1€%st three or four 
years the inside source of supply of 
the right executive material has long 
been unequal to the demand, and it 
is becoming common for promising 
men in other fields to be called to bank- 
ing posts. 

Joseph S. Maxwell has learned the 
banking business “from the ground up,” 
having started in with the First Na- 
tional Bank of New York at the bot- 


tom, some nineteen years ago. While 
Mr. Maxwell is a thorough banker in 


-every sense of the word, the real Key 


to Success in his case has been spe- 
cialization. From the start he made 
up his mind to become an expert on 
banking credit, and he has system- 
atically developed his powers along 
this line, without, however, losing his 
grasp of the broader aspects of the 
business. . 

In 1914, at the outbreak of the World 
War, there came the opportunity to 
put all his ability to the test, and he 
rose to the occasion, making a record 
of splendid achievement. He was ap- 
pointed a member of the Sub-Commit- 
tee on “Emergency Currency” for the 
National Currency Association of New 
York. There passed through the hands 
of this sub-committee, in a very short 
space of time, collateral amounting to 
$650,000,000. Approximately 60 per cent. 
of this amount consisted of commer- 
cial paper, the responsibility for which 
rested entirely on James H. Perkins, 
vice president of the National City 
Bank, and Mr. Maxwell. This com- 
mittee was most exacting in its ex- 
amination of securities pledged, and 
the final report of the completion of 


its work showed that not a dollar of 
the vast amount pledged was of doubt- 
ful value. 

In May, 1915, Mr. Maxwell was ap- 
pointed Assistant Cashier of the First 
National, but retained active connec- 
tion with the Credit Department of 
the bank. For several years he has 
served on the Committee of Credit 
Education of the New York Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, and has super- 
vised educational courses on credit 
and management for the Y. M. C. A. 
He has also served as secretary, treas- 
urer, and trustee of the Bankers’ Safe 
Deposit Company. He is a member of 
the Union League, Bankers’ and Rob- 
ert Morris Clubs. 


George F. Murnane won his appoint- 
ment to a vice-présidency of the Lib- 
erty National Bank through his dis- 
tinguished service in American Red 
Cross activities in France. In France, 
Mr. Murnane, who went abroad in 
June, 1918, with the rank of Major, 
served as deputy to Colonel Harvey D. 
Gibson, president of the Liberty Na- 
tional and a keen judge of promising 
executive material. Due to his remark- 
able record at Paris Headquarters, Mr. 
Murnane was recently elevated to the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 

George F. Murnane is a graduate of 
Lehigh University, class of 1910. He 
began his business career in the ad- 
vertising department of the New York 
Telephone Company, at Buffalo, and 
in 1911 came to New York as assistant 
to S. M. Greer, metropolitan manager 
for the company, and now a vice-presi- 
dent of the Bankers’ Trust Company. 
In 1912, Murnane went with the H. K. 
McCann Company, the important New 
York advertising agency, and in No- 
vember, 1913, he was elected general 
manager of this concern, in which ca- 
pacity he was largely instrumental in 
bringing about a thorough and effici- 


ent organization of the company and 


promoting its growth. 

Mr. Murnane first entered Red Cross 
work in June, 1917, when he became 
associated with Mr. Gibson in further- 
ing organization matters. In October 
of the same year he was elected a vice- 
president of the McCann Company, 
but his work in France convinced Mr. 
Gibson that he could not afford to let 
Murnane go back to his old connec- 
tions. 
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Keys to Success 


By B. C. Forbes 
Editor of Forbes Magazine 


How many times have you wished 
you could accomplish the things 
other men do, but have felt unequal 
to the task? Cease wishing and do 
them. Here are the thirty prin- 
ciples that are the keys to personal 
and business success. They have 
helped to make men over and they 
are sure to inspire you to greater 
achievement. Send the coupon to- 
day. You can succeed as well as 
they. 
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2 Lee preferred stocks—the 
old aristocracy of investment 
Rou not going to be crowded 
quite off the map by the newer favor- 
ites, the preference stocks of our war- 
Prosperous industrial concerns. What- 
ever disposition is made of the railroad 
properties, and now that the public has 
been aroused to an active interest in 
the situation we may be assured that 
nothing will be done to injure the roads 
or the country, good railroad preferred 
stocks have nothing to fear. 

The table given herewith presents a 
list of seven railroad preferred stocks, 
the dividends on all of which were cov- 
ered by an ample margin in the year 


1918. If earnings are maintained at the . 


present rate, there will be no question 
as to the maintenance of dividends on 
any of these issues, even if the Rail- 
road Administration were to turn the 
toads back to their owners to-morrow, 
and all of them could stand quite a 
slump in earnings without danger to 
annual payments. The best opinion on 
the railroad earnings outlook is that, 
with all costs, excepting labor, gradu- 
ally coming down following the ter- 
mination of the war which put them up, 
there is bound to be a turn for the bet- 
ter in net results before long. 

The yield at the current price level 
on the seven stocks ranges from about 
5% per cent. to 8 per cent., whereas at 
the high points of 1916—made during 
the most recent bull swing in the rail- 
road shares—the return on these same 
stocks was not better than from 4% to 
about 7 per cent. Back in 1909, Union 
Pacific preferred, now selling around 72, 


ranged as high as 118%, where the re-_ 


turn was only 3.4 per cent., and in 1906, 
Chicago & North Western preferred, 
which is not restricted to a fixed divi- 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR INVESTORS 


Railroad Preferred Stocks as Investments— 
Return from 5% to 8 Per Cent. 


By J. G. DONLEY, Jr. 


dend rate, sold as high*es: 270, where 
the return on the investment figured on 
the 8 per cent. paid that year was 
slightly less than 3 per cent. ' 

While the yield on railroad preferred 
stocks is now high in comparison with 
the return to be obtained on these is- 
sues in previous years, this is hardly a 
sufficient argument in favor of their 


bright future is assured for the rails. 
While industrial stocks enjoyed a big 
bull market, starting in 1915 and run- 
ning through to the close of 1916, the 
rails have come in for very little at- 
tention in the stock market for a num- 
ber of years. It is time they had their 
inning, and the best opinion in the 
financial district is that in the next con- 





RAILROAD PREFERRED STOCKS 


_ 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.... 
Chicago & Notth Western... 
Kansas City Southern............ 
Norfolk & Western.............. 
Reading Second Preferred. 
Southern Railway ........... 
Union Pacific ..... 


$5 102 86 
8 


Approx- 

imate 
Divi- High Present Earned Yield 
dend 1916 Price 1917 % 


$30.76 5.8 
176 131 75.71 6.2 


4 65 50 12.50 8.0 
4 89 74 82.40 5.4 
2 52 37 14.33 5.4 
5 73 68 23.39 7.4 
4 84 72 41.92 5.6 





purchase, for the reason that good 
bonds may now be purchased to return 
as much. The newcomers to the list of 
industrial preferred investments gener- 
ally yield more, and in many cases have 
a wider margin of ‘safety as represented 
by the excess of current earnings over 
dividend requirements, but they are un- 
seasoned, and may not be placed in the 
same investment category with railroad 
preferred stocks. The main argument 
in favor of the purchase of railroad pre- 
ferred issues at this time is concerned 


-.with the market future of the railroad 


stocks as a group. If our industrial 
concerns are to have a good future, a 


structive market the rails will take the 
lead. Whenever railroad common 
stocks are swinging vigorously upward, 
railroad preferred stocks respond more 
readily than do the bonds, with the ex- 
ception, of course, of convertibles. 
Therefore, although the yield on pre- 
ferred issues is smaller than on many 
good bonds, they offer the attraction of 
a greated possible appreciation in quot- 
ed values than is held out by mortgage 
securities. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe pre- 
ferred, of which there is $288,000,000 
outstanding, is entitled to non-cumula- 
tive dividends at the rate of 5 per cent. 
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By placing such funds here, you will avoid hav- 
ing them unemployed until you need them. 
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to the terms onwhich such deposits can be accepted. 


BaNKERS [TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Reserve System 


New York City 


Our Bond Department is now offering 
an attractive list of high grade securities 
and its officers invite you to discuss with 
them your investment problems. 








As is the case with all but one of the 
other stocks in the accompanying list, 
it is entitled to its full par value out of 
assets, in priority to the common stock, 
in the event of dissolution or liquida- 
tion. Moreover, it is provided that no 
mortgages other than the general and 
adjustment mortgages shall be executed 
nor shall the amount of the preferred 
stock be increased without consent of 
a majority of the whole amount of pre- 
ferred stock outstanding. 

There is $22,400,000 Chicago & North 
Western preferred outstanding. It is 
entitled to 7 per cent. before anything is 
paid on the common. Then, after tne 
common has received 7 per cent., the 
preferred is entitled to an ‘additional 3 
per cent., then 3 per cent. goes to the 
common, after which preferred and 
common share alike. Under the Fed- 
eral Control Act, however, the company 
is not allowed to pay more than the 
regular 7 per cent. on .the common 
stock. North Western preferred is 
down fully 45 points from its high level 
of 1916, due largely to the fact that its 
earnings have slumped very sharply as 
compared with previous records. But 
for the year 1918, it is likely that the 
8 per cent. dividend will be shown to 
have been earned fully five times over, 
even though final results turn out, by 
comparison, to have been the poorest in 
the past ten years. The Government 
guarantee figures out more than nine 
times requirements for the preferred 
dividend. 


A FAVORITE INVESTMENT 


Kansas City Southern preferred was 
an old favorite of European investors 
before the war, and as its earnings po- 
sition has been greatly improved in 
recent years it is likely to be the object 
of reinvestment purchases for foreign 
account whenever the rails come into 
general favor again. With the excep- 
tion of one year, its 4 per cent. dividend 
requirements have been covered with a 
fairly good margin for the past ten 
years. There is $21,000,000 outstanding. 

Norfolk & Western preferred is one 
of the most attractive in the list, hav- 
ing earned in 1917 more than twenty 
times the amount of its dividend. Nor- 
folk & Western, moreover, is one of 
the few strictly high-grade railroad 
properties which is on the upgrade and 
has by no means reached the peak of 
its development. Earnings on the pre- 
ferred stock grew from a little more 
than 28 per cent. in 1909 to nearly 95 
per cent. in 1916. In 1902, Norfolk pre- 
ferred sold at 98. There is $23,000,000 
outstanding. 


Reading second preferred is not as 
good as Reading first preferred from 
the standpoint of earnings, but it has 
an added speculative attraction in the 
option of the company to convert the 
second preferred stock at par, one-half 
into common stock, and one-half into 
first preferred stock at any time after 
dividends at the rate of 4 per cent. per 
annum shall have been paid for two 
consecutive years on the first preferred 
stock. Because of this potential con- 
version privilege Reading second pre- 
ferred has always been more responsive 
to market upturns in the common stock 
than has the first preferred. It is in- 
teresting to note in this connection that 
Baltimore & Ohio and New York Cen- 
tral, which have almost identical in- 
vestments in the three classes of Read- 
ing stocks, each own more than twice 
as much second preferred as they do of 
the first preferred—about $14,250,000 


(Continued on page 826) 
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BUSINESS EDITORIALS 


(Continued from page 822) 


the draft boards, hence it is logical to rea- 
son that they could best be restored to 
civil life through these same draft boards. 
This would help, althqugh it would not 
cure the situation. There is endless talk 
about the need for starting large Federal, 
State and Municipal projects to utilize 
surplus labor, but thus far the talk has 
outweighed action. The statements from 
heads of corporations which we print else- 
where in this issue show that private em- 
ployers are doing everything within their 
power to take care of returning workers, 
but bureaucrats are not distinguishing 
themselves as business statesmen. The 
problem is one of genuine concern to us 
all. 


) Reed no exporter or manufacturer im- 
agine for a moment that the United 
States Government will attempt to order 
the British Government to abrogate its 
declaration temporarily prohibiting, ex- 
cept under license, the importation of cer- 
tain goods. This subject is discussed un- 
der “Fact and Comment.” 


NE thing we must admire about the 

stalwarts of the automobile industry. 
They never paint gloomy pictures. They 
talk optimism from January 1 to Decem- 
ber 31. Through good times and bad they 
preach cheerfulness. Everything always 
is or is going to be lovely. This practice 
may have certain drawbacks, yet who will 
deny that it has very distinct advantages? 
Would America stand where it does to- 
day as the greatest automobile-manufac- 
turing nation in the world had our auto- 
mobile leaders been whiners or pessimists, 
always predicting disaster? Nay, verily. 
They have talked big, but they have done 
things still bigger. Other industries might 
well take a leaf from their radiant book. 


BUSINESS FORECAST 
(Continued from page 820) 


Yields are unusually high on both bonds 
and dependable stocks, including preferred 
issues. 

The bears have had quite a long in- 
ning. They have been aided a little by 
dividend reductions, although it is sig- 
nificant that lower dividends have not al- 
ways resulted in materially lower prices 
for the stocks affected. Incidentally, the 
cutting of the American Smelting divi- 
dend has occasioned much critical com- 
ment in view of the company’s generous 
surplus. This is not the first time that 
Guggenheim action affecting the stock 
market has stirred up talk. 

Irrespective of whether quotations go 
higher or lower during the immediate 
future, carefully selected purchases at 
current levels should show generous prof- 
its once the present hesitancy has passed. 


The Liberty National Bank has created 
an Industrial Department for the purpose 
of offering its services, in an advisory 
capacity, on matters pertaining to manu- 
facturing and industrial problems. It is 
expected that this will insure closer re- 
lationship between the bank’s industrial 
customers, presegt and prospective, and 
its officers. The work will be directed 
by Donald D. Davis, a man of practical 
engineering, accounting and factory ex- 
ecutive experience. The department will 
furnish general information concerning 
the trend of industrial. comditions, raw 
materials, labor, and all the other impor- 
tant influences to which a going concern 
is susceptible. 


WALL STREET 
POINTERS 


REAT NORTHERN ORE ecertifi- 

cates have quite as much mystery 
in their make-up as Reading. It is 
dcubtful if any one but the trustees 
has ever been able to learn the exact 
status as to fixed and liquid assets of 
“the companies.” Statisticians say that 
from the statement of receipts and dis- 
bursements it is evident that a consid- 
erable sum has been charged as dis- 
bursed which is actually an investment. 
At the close of 1917, in order to comply 
with requirements of the Federal Tax 
Law, for the purpose of computing de- 
pletion, the fair market value as of 
March 1, 1913, of the mineral and non- 
mineral lands and leases of the com- 
panies was placed upon their books. 
This resulted in a write-up of mineral 
lands and leases in the consolidated bal- 
ance sheet from $1,500,000 at the close 
cf 1916 to $74,170,000 at the end of 1917. 
Thus it happened that the surplus item 
jumped from $17,500,000 to nearly $860,- 
000,000, and experts have been trying 
ever since to figure out how much of 
this eighty millions is of the melon- 
growing variety. The éxpenses of 
Great Northern Ore are small and little 
affected by labor costs, and it has an 
income largely guaranteed under the 
leases, so that there is no good reason 
why a real ripe melon should be left 
dangling on the vine. . 

* * * 


OW that the war is over the at- 

tention of investors is naturally 
attracted to the motor car industry as 
one which should quickly return to a 
more normal and profitable basis of 
operations. Anticipating this invest- 
ment interest in the sabject, Paine, 
Webber & Co. have recently issued a 
pamphlet which deals very capably 
with the present status and future 
prospects of eight prominent automo- 
bile concerns, the stocks of which are 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. In general, comment as to the 
outlook is optimistic, and it is pointed 
out that “there is the certainty of 
continued large increase in wealth of 
the agricultural communities which 
tske so substantial a percentage of the 
cars produced each year; buying power 
or credit has accumulated in an un- 
precedented way through purchases of 
Covernment securities by indiividuals 
during the war, with funds laid aside 
ctherwise by persons who prior to the 
period of high wages. and war profits 
did not possess such resources; there 
zre evidences of a good and even 
urgent demand for cars as seen by the 
trade; and from all indications, ex- 
port requirements will be entirely sat- 
isfactory.” The conclusion is reached 
that the motor companies will be 
among the first to resume normal busi- 
ress, and that such a condition should 
be arrived at by June or July. 

* * * 


- pecan PLANTS have been growing in 
number in recent weeks, but where 
they have been built out of war profits 
and have not been capitalized nor mort- 
gaged they are not to be considered 
as liabilities. They represent potential 
earning power, and are valuable lega- 
cies of the much-talked-of war pros- 
perity. 


In a pamphlet entitled “The Last Year 
of World War, 1918,” issued by Knauth, 
Nachod & Kuhne, Equitable Building, 
New York, a summary is given of the 
most important developments in the world 
of finance and trade during the unusual 
period through which we have just passed. 
A brief outline of the outlook for 1919 
is also given. 
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NORTHCLIFFE 


The Man Who Saved England 


By WILLIAM E. CARSON 
FORMER AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT 
OF THE NORTHCLIFFE NEWSPAPERS 
Here is a story that is more interesting than 
fiction, and one that points a moral for big 
business—an inspiration for the man who 
aims for greater achievement. To know Eng- 
land’s part in the war, to know the most pow- 
456 Pages $2.00 net erful man in the British Empire today, you 
Postage extra must know Northcliffe, the man who literally 
saved England from defeat. This is the one book that shows the man 
as he is and gives ‘the inside facts of his remarkable campaign for 
England’s salvation. It is more than a biography, it is a definite guide 
to the biggest things in life. Get the book, read it and get the secret 
of this remarkable man’s success. 


DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


55 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Iustrated with Halftones 








Behind the Scenes with Expert Filers 


An intimate description of the methods used in the filing 
departments of America’s leading business concerns 
is only a part of FILING’S programme for 1919. 


Authorities will tell you in the 1919 issues of FILING how they 
have developed and kept the files and records of 


The National City Bank 
Royal Baking pe ad Co. 
Stone & Webste 

Municipal Civil Ser. Com. 
Municipal Reference Libr. 
New York Public I 
Knit Goods Pub. Corpn. 


The Federal Reserve Bank Kuhn, Loeb & Company 

Liberty Loan Association U. S. Food Adminieeeiion 

ot Service ——- Chili Exploration Company 
F. Collier & Sons, I Harris, inthrop & Co. 

The Texas Company Winthrop & Stimson 

Cravath & Henderson U. S. Coast Guard 

Harris, Forbes & Company Y. W. C. A. 





The Fundamentals of Filing 


As told by 32 Most Successful File Clerks of America 








David O’Keefe 
ee Stolberg 


J. W. Kelsey 
Florence Spencer 


Charles I. Stengle 
Kathleen MacDonald 


anes A. Rollins Mary Parker R. E. Ramsey 

J. Rippel Miss A. R. Birdsall E. B. Wortman 
Teabel Julian Irene Julian Harold Dudley Greeley 
Lewis Barrington Dr. C. C. Williamson Annette L. Smiley 
George E. Lee Emma Brennan S. Eugenia Wallace 
Arthur wi Anna Pawling E. W. Mansfield 
mag — Jr. C. H. Schnartman Mary Hull 

~y hy B. Fos Lionel Lebhar John M. French 

Mine A. L. Herklowitz J. N. McCord . 





Practical Suggestions 


Think of the immense value of having these authorities, employed by America’s 
largest financial and industrial institutions, talk to you in a practical way on such 
subjects as J, “Specialized filing,” “Filing equipments,” “File-room prac- 
tice,” “Use of Index cards,” “Inspection of papers,” “Training of personnel,” “Saving 
of filing space,” “Information bureau work,” “Filing methods in general,” “Equipment- 
of mailing rooms,” “Government methods of filing,” “Relation of the file room to other 
departments,” and many other equally important subjects. Numerous contributions 
to these most important subjects will be made by men and women who are in close 
touch with the actual situations and whose work and influence have already wrought 
wonders toward systematizing the modern business office. 


“FILING” IS NOW ENDORSED BY OVER ONE THOUSAND OF THE LEADING BUSI- 
NESS CORPORATIONS AND FIRMS IN THIS COUNTRY—AS WELL AS ABROAD. IT 
IS HELPING THEM IN THEIR DAILY ROUTINE WORK—IT WILL HELP YOU ALSO. 





Special Introductory Subscription Offer 
GET THE NEXT SIX ISSUES FOR $1.00 
(Seven issues if you act promptly) 

Mail this coupon with a dollar bill and we will — you the next six issues of FILING—this special 
subscription to start with the February, 1919, issue, and we will include a copy of our October, 1918, issue, 
which describes the files of the New York Life Insurance Company, as well as giving you a detailed descrip- 
tion of how the records were kept by the Public Service Commission in building the $400,000,000.00 New York 
York age subways. 

Do this as the i Se Cae ts aes eee oe SE 6 ene cme 
supply. Prompt Mction will — a Ae 


FILING INCORPORATED, Dept. F., 320 Broadway, New York. 
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SPORTING SCOTCHMEN 

A canny Scot owned a wonderful 
badger it was reported no dog could 
tackle. However, a friend of his had 
a dog he proposed to back against the 
badger, and a match was in due course 
made for £100, to come off in two 
inonths’ time. 

As the time drew near. there were 
1umors that all was not right with the 
dog, and the Scot’s friends were mak- 
ing sure of victory for him. 

Imagine their surprise and disgust 
when they heard that McTavish had 
accepted £50 as a compromise in lieu 
of the £100. 

“You’ve been done, Mac,” said one 
of them. “That dog is so mangy and 
unfit he could not kill a rat.” 

“Ah, ah!” said McTavish, “I dare say, 
but my badger is dead.”—London Globe. 


* * * 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
“Are the markets regulated by sup- 
ply and demand?” 
“Yes,” replied Mr. Dustin Stax. 
“The latest system is based on a lim- 
ited supply of stuff and a large demand 
for money.”—Washington Star. 
x * * 
THE PERFECT SALESMAN 
“l’ve heard of a phonograph man sell- 
ing a phonograph to a negro, and then 
asking the darky how many children 


he had. ‘I has eight,’ was the answer. 


‘One phonograph for eight children; 
exclaimed the music box man. ‘That 
will never do. You need two. And 
the negro bought two phonographs.”— 
Richard Spillane in Commerce and 
Finance. 


“story is repeated 


CAREFUL INSPECTION 


Do your Inspectors inspect? Do they, 
themselves, need be inspected? 

Recently, a Managing Director 
noticed how carelessly one of his in- 
spectors signed his name on the papers 
that he was supposed to inspect. The 
M. D. had a paper prepared, contain- 
ing this sentence—“I hereby tender 
my resignation.” He s®at-this paper 
in the regular way to the careless in- 


spector. The inspector signed his 
name to it. The resignation’was ac- 
cepted. 
+ + + 
TOLERANCE 


I asked the wisest man: “What are 
the four most important things in the 
world?” He replied: “Character, 
Friendship, Marriage, Parenthood.” I 
went to the Board of Education and 
asked: “Where can I be educated in 
the arts of character, friendship, mar- 
riage and parenthood?” And the B. 
of E. gasped and giggled: “My word, 
what a silly question!”—Herbert N. 
Casson. 








HINK it over. The following is 

from the market letter of Hughes 
& Dier: “During dull and listless mar- 
ket periods high-class securities are 
available at bargain prices. When 
worldwide conditions are uncertain, and 
securities prices low by reason thereof, 
few can see but little merit in any issue. 
But, just as sure as any natural hap- 
pening can be, most every one wants to 
buy them when conditions are bright, 
and the market is buoyant, with the re- 
sult that the public, generally speaking, 
makes the majority of purchases at or 
near the top. Why is it that the above 
in market history 
time and time again without actually 
adding any but a nominal number of 
converts each time to the list of the few 
who practice the policy of buying when 


o” 


nobody else wants stocks? 


Two Pamphliets— 


1 The Federal Income Tax 
2 Liberty Bonds and Income Taxes 
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A HIGHLY PRIZED VOLUME 

It is a pleasure to tell you that I 
am already the owner of a volume of 
“Men Who Are Making America.” I 
prize it very highly. It should be a 
text book in every high school in 
America. I know of no more inter- 
esting book. None that is so likely 
to inspire quickly young men and 
young women to action. 

WILLIAM M. PETERSON. 
Pendleton, Oregon. : 
* * 


MAGAZINE OF TODAY 
I want to state that, with no excep- 
tions, Forbes is the magazine of to- 
day. It is especially adapted for the 
needs of the business man and woman. 
Personally, I don’t see how I could 
ever be without it. 
(Miss) RHODA GENHEIMER. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 

** * 
COMPREHENSIVE RECORDS OF 
BUSINESS GIANTS 
“Men Who Are Making America,” by 
B. C. Forbes, is a valuable book in that 
it contains comprehensive records of 
men who have evolved great actuali- 
ties from ideas and have proved them- 
selves, in finance, invention and busi- 
ness life, to be among the commercial 
builders of.the United States. Sketches 
of fifty such men are assembled, and 
except in a few instances the articles 
are based upon information given by 
the subjects of the sketches, a guar- 
antee of authenticity and an addition 
to the interest of the records. J. 
Ogden Armour, Charles M. Schwab, T. 
Coleman Du Pont, Henry Ford, W. A. 
Gaston, Henfy C. Frick, George East- 
man, John D. Rockefeller, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt and others are included, 
and their careers indicate that twenty- 
four out of the fifty men who have 
so signally achieved were born poor, 
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As far as possible we have eliminated the technicalities of 
phrasing, so often found on these subjects. 


Either or both of the above pamphlets may be had by calling 
at our office or writing Department FM. 


LEE, HIGGINSON & CO. 


BOSTON 


Established 1848 


NEW YORK 


HIGGINSON & CO. 
LONDON 
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seventeen were children of parents in 
moderate circumstances and nine were 
children of wealthy environment. 
Forty are native Americans, four were 
born in Germany, four in Scotland 
and one each in England and Canada. 
Qualities common to most men that 
have contributed to their success are: 
Integrity, self-denial, sincerity, indus- 
try, sobriety, self-culture, optimism, 
self-reliance, good temper, courage, 
stick-to-itiveness, confidence, concen- 
tration, steadfastness, loyalty, ambi- 
tion and courtesy. The higher quali- 
ties less frequently found have been: 
Foresight, leadership, selective ability, 
directorship, diplomacy, mental and 
physical stamina, superior judgment, 
ability to inspire others, abnormal 
memory, daring, common sense, per- 
sonal magnetism, force and imagina- 
tion. A book that will be read with 
great interest by young men who have 
futures and opportunities before them. 
—Evening Sun, Baltimore, Md. 
* * * 

DERIVES GREAT PLEASURE 

I am reading your magazine with 
great interest and derive great pleas- 
ure from its forceful articles. 

JULIUS PRINCE. 
New York City. 
* * * 
READS EVERY NUMBER 

“Forbes Magazine” is a wonderful 
journal. I read every number with 
eagerness. GEORGE VAUGHN. 

Little Rock, Arkansas. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
INVESTORS 


(Continued from page 824) 
second preferred, and $6,000,000 first 
preferred. It is also important to note 
that in case of a distribution of assets 
neither of the Reading preferred issues 
is limited to simply its full par value. 
It is provided that in case of liquidation 
or dissolution of the corporation the 
preferred and common shares will share 
equally in pro rata distribution of as- 
sets. There is outstanding $42,000,000 
Reading second preferred. 

Southern Railway preferred sold 
above 90 in each of the seven years 
from 1901 to 1907, inclusive, and in 1905 
and 1906 it crossed par, establishing a 
high record of 103 in 1906. It is the 
only stock in our list that cannot show 
a consistent dividend record over the 
‘past ten years or more, and yet at pres- 
ent prices it shows the smallest loss 
from the high level of 1916—only 5 
points, as compared with a general de- 
cline of from 12 to 16 points, and an 
extreme decline of 45 points, in North- 
western. Why? Because earnings have 
been steadily increasing during the past 
year, covering dividends more than six 
times over, because liberal amounts 
have been spent on the property, and 
because the war has liberated the South 
from the domination of cotton and 
placed it on a sounder basis of agricul- 
tural diversification and industrial 
growth. On account of its present 
earnings situation and possibilities of 
future growth, Southern Railway pre- 
ferred is perhaps the most attractive 
in the whole list, especially as it may be 
bought to return nearly 7% per cent. 
There is $60,000,000 oytstanding. 

Union Pacific preferred, like Atchison 
preferred, is one of the prime, old rail- 
way investments. It is safe and sound, 
as its low yield attests, and at its pres- 
ent level it is down more than 45 points 
from its high record of ten years ago, 
so that there is amplc room for appre- 
ciation in price. There is less than 
$100,000,000 outstanding. 
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The best store improvement any merchant can make today 


The best store improvement any merchant 
can make today is to install a modem 
National Cash Register—because it will 
build up and systematize his business. 


A modern National Cash Register will raise 
the tone of his store, make his clerks more 


efficient, and put him in the class of up-to- 
date merchants. 


, . } ‘ 
It will enable him to save expense in run- 


ning his store, and thus release money for — 


other purposes. 


It will make possible quick, accurate service 
to customers— the greatest inducement that 


any merchant can offer to get and hold trade. 


It will give him unequaled protection, that 
will check every cent of his profits into 


the bank. 


It will give him information that will enable 
him to control his business. 


A modern National Cash Register is a store 
improvement that will quickly pay for itself 
out of what it saves. 


In the face of increased competition he 
cannot afford to postpone making this im- 
provement. 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 
Offices in all the principal cities of the world 


Old registers repaired, rebuilt, bought, sold, and exchanged _ 
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WATER PROOFING 
ENVELOPE 





This Plant ls Completely Protected 


The Roofing and Siding of APM (Asbestos Protected Metal) are perma- 


nently protected against nee gases, acid and alkali fumes and 
dampness. They will permanently defy heat and cold, sunshine and 
storm, rain and salt air. And they are fire-retardant to a high degree. 


Aspromet Products 


The Skylighting, of Aspromet Glazing Con- their construction—an important point when 
struction is permanently protected against you consider the constant flow of gases 
corrosive action as well as against glass break-through them. 

age due to deflection. The Aspromet support- 
ing Bar—a rolled steel standard section, rust “| 
proofed by the APM process—sustains the live 
and dead loads without deflection. This 
construction is immune to the destructive 
action of chemical and alkali fumes or damp- 


ness, even salt sea air. 
er -\py, ave ofcourse, ~ASpromet(Q)Y))Company 


will pay you to write for Booklet 11226 
showing how completely Aspromet Products 
can corrosion-proof your plant, no matter what 
conditions vou face. 


The Ventilators, made of APM, are, of course, 


corrosion-proof < ‘rimane rj aint- Assesros Prorecteo [Is FIRST NATIONAL 
corrosion-proot and permanent without paint Aseesros Porecred DAA chyroh.U. ‘first Nariona 
ing or coating—there is not an exposed inch In Canadian Asbestos Co., Montreal Dock House, Billiter St., London 
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